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Horse Radish Uulture. 
Editor of Mass. PLouGHMAN: 
Dear Sir,—As I subscribe for your 





‘ ortility and gives a good early bite for 
the cattle in spring before going to 
grass. 

Harvesting of root crops is best done 








| 
Chestnuts. 
The season is at hand when the Octo- 
ber frosts will crack openghe chestnut 


with earth. 


ments reported in this Bulletin the high- | 


- , 
over each heap before it is covered | pounds of cream added. In the experi- | needed to feed, into the same lengths 


as the silage. It was found that it 


One objection which some might | est rate of gain is one pound from 1.78 |cost 6.3 per cent more to prepare the 
raise to the above method of procedure pounds of dry matter in the feed con- silage for feeding than it did the field 


Oficial Organ of the N. BE. Agricultural Soctety 


LINUS DARLING, 


PROPRIETOR. 


yaper I would like to ask the best way | , 
pay . . ; : . |during the fine weather that usually | 
to raise horse radish so it will grow in 


| prevails in this month; the tatoes 
one large root and not a bunch of roots 4 ne : 


burs and send the nuts ifttling down 
to the ground in the next gale from the 
‘northwest. Then there will be a general 


is that the soil under the heaps is liable | sumed, though these results indicate ‘cured fodder. This difference was 
to get proportionately more lime than ‘quite clearly that it is possible for a mainly on account of the extra cost of 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


At a dollar per bushel for wheat, or 
anywhere near that price, it pays farm- 
ers well to use artificial fertilizers, and 
we hear that many of the fertilizer man 
ufacturers are already reaping some of 
the profits of the wheat harvest, in sup- 
plying very heavy orders to be used for 
next year’s crop, now being seeded. 


How many of ovr brother dairy men 


use milk pails that have creases or seams 
oh 


jot +4 A 


am pear ieontilad clod + 
that cannot be washed or poked out by 


iny ordinary process? We hope not 
such pail is in use. 


an 


carefully 
that 


it is necessary to ex- 


often to see 


I! tinware no 
We t 


some tinware to the tinsmith, about 


i 


find ) 


seams exist necessary 

ke 
once each year, and have such seams and 
filled 


van Farmer. 


even with solder.— 


CTACKS 


Mic! 


up 


Tur use of astrong spray of Bordeaux 
mixture in early spring is recommended 
the Stockman 
A careful 
of all 
affected parts and burning the same at 
the 


in National 
to kill the pear 


and 


by a writer 


ve 
blight germs. 


thorough pruning out 


once is the only way to 


spread of the blight. 


prevent 
Feeding the tree 
with an abundance of potash and phos- 
phoric acid and not too great an amount 
of 
‘rained wood growth, where the cells 


n'trogen, to develop a hard, close 


are strong and hardy, will also be of 


uivantage 


le peach growers’ greatest enemy is 


yellows, nor the borer, nor rot, 
rost, nor fungus, nor even the com- 
mm man, said a speaker before the 
» State S It is the cull peach, 
vitality of the 
e market and generally 
Cull fruit of 


thinned 


ciety. 
the tree, 
breal 

all kin 
for the tr 
of the market. 


yrower. 


not only be 

but also for the sake 
W he 
a basket or a bushel two of culls of 
kind, for that kind 


of fruit is usually satisfied for the sea- 


n a consumer buys 
or 
his 


aADY appetite 


OD 


The Swivel Plough. 


tor of MAss. PLOUGHMAN: 


loughing most fields I prefer to 
e work done with aswivel plough 
beca 


those unsightly and unprofitable 


dead furrows are avoided and 
quently the field is left 1m a much more 


level and desirable condition. 


conse- 


Some 
men still object to swivel ploughs be- 
sause, they say, that this class of plough 
will not turn as good a furrow as the 
ommon flat land plough; this, however, 
isan erroneous idea and should be cor- 
reeted, for there are at the present time 
swivel ploughs so constructed that they 
will turn a furrow slice as perfectly as 

Not 
When 
ntending to purchase a plow do not 
purchase the 


ean be done by any flat land plow. 
all will do this, but some will. 


one that costs the least 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied | 
that it will do the best wurk. A dollar 
ortwo in difference of cost is not much 
to be considered beside the difference | 
in the class of work done. It ie a real’ 
picasure bold some ploughs, while | 
it is direct} 
some others. 


to 


F. H. Dow, | 


Steuben Co MBN. Y. | 


as mine does, and the best way to keep 
the same in winter. 
ee 


Yours truly, B. 


Horse radish is usually grown by the! dune in November. 


beets and magolds being most tender | 


are harvested first, leaving the more 
hardy carrots, turnips and horse-radish 
till the last, the two latter being better 
The roots should 


market gardeners as a second crop be-| be piled in the field in heaps of about 


tween rows of early beets or lettuce, 
spinach or other greens. 


In order to 
produce good roots the ground must be 
very heavily manured and the crops) later to the pit or cellar for storage. | 
grown quickly in one season, the roots|In digging potatoes, carrots, parsnips | 
being plowed out in November, for if|and horse-radish it saves hard work | 
allowed to stand a second year in the/and time to run a small plow at each | 


| thirteen bushels and covered with 


couple of inches of loam to protect 
|them from sun and frost till removed 


same land, the roots become a tangled| side of the row before digging; after 


mass almost impossible to use. 


| 
|this the potatoes are thrown out by 


The land is usually thrown ap into|a hook or fork, the carrots and parsnips 


ridges with a plow about thirty inches 


apart about May Ist and the sides of the ‘radish will need a big plow with two) 


ridge after raking planted with a row of 
lettuce or greens. The horse radish 
‘*sets,” 
one-half inch long, are pressed into the 
ground about an inch deep between the 


thumb and first finger at marks made by | put in order fur winter use by giving | 


the wheel marker or other tool about 
ten to twelve inches apart along the top 
of the ridge. The sets start slowly and 
do not make much growth till after the 
early crop is cleared off in July when 
they rapidly cover the ground with a 


luxurious growth of leaves three or four | and if they wilt shade them for a few! 
| feet high. 


Harvesting is done in Nov- 
epher, the sops arg cat off with a.boe 
and raked away, the land plowed with 
of 
a large plow, throwing 


a strong team two or three horses 


tandem with 
the earth first away froim the row at each 
side and tben running the plow directly 
They 


a pit 


under the roots to turn them out. 
are then forked out and piled in 
not over eighteen inches deep and cov- 
ered with loam and a rough litter over 
this to keep out frost. 

If stored in a cellar or piled ina pit 
deeper than above advised, the roots 
will heat and start into growth and be 
spoiled. It isa good plan to let the cov- 
ering of earth freeze nearly solid before 
covering with litter. 


October on the Farm, 


The sultry and foggy heat of August 
and September have gone, and the brac- 
ing breezes from the northwest remind 
us of the coming winter, and give us 
new life and vigor to make ready for it. 

The abundant rains of this year in 
New England have made the grass fields 
and pastures beautifully green, and the 
cattle will have abundance of fall feed, 
winter. 
Corn is unusually late in ripening, but 


and a fine store of rowen for 


there has been little trost as yet, and 
those who are fortunate enough to have 
silos will find the corn ripe enough to 
harvest for this method of harvesting. 

storing the 
corn crop is valued by the progressive 
of our 
neighbors field of 
several acres of corn fodder and teaming 


Evidently this way of 


milkmen vear Boston; one 


in now cutting a 
it three miles on wagons rigged for the 
purpose with a low platform on bent 
in sufficient quantity 


land near 


stables being too scarce and 


axle, 
the cow 
valuable to be used for this 
His farm is described at some length in 


purpose. 


another column. 

There should be no delay now about 
harvesting the tender vegetables such as 
squashes and tomatoes; as soon as the 
first frost kills the leaves the 
should be gathered and stored under 
some shed or hotbed frame, where the 
sun will ripen much of the unripe fruit 
and where protection from frost on cold 
nights can be easily given. 

As fast as the fields are cleared of the 


crop 


are pulled out by hand but the horse- 


| heavy horses to run directly under the 
row and turn it out, after which it is 


which are simply small bits of| easily forked out by hand. All roots| 
root about the size of a lead pencil and | should be quickly picked up and piled | 


| . 
before the sun can wilt them. 
Greenhouses and hotbeds should be 


‘them a coat of paint and repairing the 
broken glass. It is a good time now 
| tv plant in these parsley, mint, dande- 
lions, violets, pansies and other hardy 
| plants for winter forcing. After trans- 


| planting they should be well watered, | 


hours at midday, but give them all the 
Lliaht they will baar sithout wil . 

It will pay well to overhaul al! farm 
implements as soon as they are no 
longer needed, and tighten up 


bolts, and give them a coat of oil before 


loose 


storing away ip the shed for the winter. 
Rust carelessness 


hard 


and destroy more 


tools than and a little care 
at the right time will save much loss 


and annoyance. 


use, 


The celery crop will need a good deal 
ofattentionthis month. This crop is 


now grown quite differently from the 


method of former vears when the Boston | 


market variety was the chiefly 


This variety had a large num- 


one 
grown. 
ber of sprouts, sometimes ten or twelve 
ona single root and consequently re- 
quired considerable room for growing, 
the plants being set a foot apart with 
plenty of room for banking. 

The custom now is to plantin rows 
thirty inches apart with six inches be- 
tween the plants, using the Paris golden 
or other early variety for each alternate 
row, the intervening ones being planted 
The 
early rows are blanched durihg the warm 
weather of September and early Octo- 


with the Giant Pascal variety. 


ber by placing boards or hot bed planks 
at each side of the row held in place by 
stakes driven into the ground at each 
side. Blanching of the early sorts in 


warm weather requires only ten or 


twelve days. After removing the early 
rows the later sorts in the intervening 
rows are blanched by banking the earth 
For 
this purpose a celery plow is used with 
a 
reaching from 


up to them with plow or shovels. 
mould-board and an iron rod 
the clevis in front of the 
mould-board and about four inches from 
it clear back to the handle of the plow; 
this rod gathers up the stalks in front 
of the plow and the earth thrown up by 
the mould-board holds them in place. 


Campbell’s Early Grape. 


We received Sept. 23 from Geo. 8S. 
Josselyn of Fredonia, N. Y., a sample of 
this excellent new variety of grape 
|originated by Geo. W. Campbell of 
| Delaware, O. It is a cross between the 
| Hartford, Concord, Moore’s Zarly, 
'through Muscat, Hamburg, by carefal 
|selection of the best seedlings. The 


long 





‘scrabbie between the boys and the 
squirrels to harvesta winter’s supply ; 
there is a good demand for them too in 
the markets, which has largely increased 
of late years since the industrious Italian 
| peddlers dispose of so many of them in 


®| our cities, roasted on their little char- 


coal s:oves on the curbstones. 

Every one must have noticed the dif- 
ference in size and productivenesss of 
different trees in our woods, some pro- 
ducing large handsome nuts in quantity, 
| while others vield only ameagre crop 
of inferior size. None of our native nuts 
| however compare at all fr size or at- 
tractiveness with the chesfmuts of Spain, 
Italy and Japan which arceasily grafted 
‘upon the common chestnut of our 
| woods. 
| The peculiarities of these large nuts 
are not propagated with certainty by 
growing seedlings; these differ widely 
‘from each other and froin the parent 
tree. It is, however, by Do means diffi- 
|cult to graft the chestnut, and by this 
| method the different varieties are per- 
petuated with certainty. Trees grown 
from our native nut make excellent 


| stock upon which to graft the large va- 


| rieties. t 


| The Italian and Spanish chestnuts are 
/not hardy enough to endure our climate 
but there are several large varieties from 
larger than any of our native nats. 
If one wishes to grow stocks on which 
to graft chestnuts he shou!d save the 
nuts now and pack them carefully in 


sand in boxes made of hemlock boards, | 


which mice and squirrels dislike to gnaw 
into, and these boxes should be covered 
with a foot of earthin a dry place out of 
doors; in spring the nut should be taken 
out and planted in rows two and one- 
half feet apart, setting the nuts six inches 
apart. 
or two years’ growth, they should be 


grafted near the ground in early spring | 
and banked up with earth 30 as to cover | 


the place where the scion is inserted, 
but leaving its point exposed to the air. 
As with any other grafting it is neces- 
sary to bring the inner bark of the scion 


and stock together in order to effect the | 


union, and to keep out dry air and sun- 
shine until the union is well perfected. 

We are not 
the Japanese chestnut has been used in 
this country and do not know how it 


compares with the wood of our native | 


trees which, as is well known, is highly 
esteemed for fencing, for railroad ties, 
and for house finishing. 

The chestnut is a very useful tree both 
for its nuts and wood and deserves to 
be planted much more largely upon our 
rocky hills where it grows naturally, ex, 
cept in the more northern parts of New 
England. 

It is seldom seen native much north 
of the northern boundary of Massachu- 
setts, though quite abundant near Lake 
George in New York State. 


How To Apply Quick Lime. 


Owing to the size of the lumps, great 


difficulty is met with in securing even | 


distribution if quick lime is spread 
directly upon the soil; for this reason, 
a plan frequently adopted is to distri- 
bute the lime in heaps of from forty to 
fifty pounds at intervals, depending 
upon the rate per acre at which the 
lime is to be used, says a bulletin of 
the R. I. Experiment Station. Heaps 
of fifty pounds each, twenty-one feet 
apart in each direction, would give an 
|application of about two and one-half 


corn, potatoes, and other vegetables it is| berries are larger than the Concord | tons per acre, and heaps of forty 
well to plow them so as to stop the | with about the same culor and bloom; | pounds each, at the same distance, one 
growth of weeds; if seeding to grass is| the flavor is excellent and the juice very| of two tons per acre. The heaps 


intended it will be better to defer it un- 
til late in November unless it can be 
done the first week in October. Grass 
that comes up late in October is fre- 
quently killed by winter, while seed 
sown just before the ground freezes in 


November will seldom fail of a good) 


catch. Winter rye, however, can be 
sown at any time this month, and is a 


the reverse of this with| good crop for any garden land to be 


used next May; the rye covers the land 
during winter and prevents the loss of 


sweet, the pulp ripening throughout at 
this early date. It is claimed to be as 
early as Moore’s. The bunches are of 
| good size, though grown on vines one 
year old, planted in 1895, i. e., three 
years from the cutting. This grape 
| seems to be a valuable addition to our 
'new fruits, and we have no doubt, 
with the energetic send-off that Mr. 
Josselyn is giving it that it will prove 
profitable both to him and to those who 
buy it. 





should be well covered with soil, 
| which if it is fairly moist will supply 
|water enough to the lime so that it 
| will be well slacked in the course of a 
| few days. It may then be spread from 
‘the heaps with a shovel, or as some 
‘seem to prefer, be loaded upon and 
‘then spread from a cart, stone “boat” 
or ‘“‘drag.”” In case the soil is very 
|dry from a fourth to half a pail of 
| water, depending upon the apparent 
| moisture of the soil, may be thrown 


After the trees have made one} 


aware that the wood of| 


render the growth of the crops slightly 
uneven. This need not, however, con- 
stitute a serious objection to the method 
in actual farm practice, if reasonable 
care is exercised in spreading the heaps. 

If the machinery of the farm includes 
a lime spreader, a course frequently 
adopted is to slack the lime on one 
side of the field, or in some other con- 
venient location, and then load it into 
and distribute it by the spreader 
directly. In order to slack the lime 
in this way, two, to two and a half 
pails of water should be sprinkled 
over each cask of lime as it is emp- 
tied. The whole pile when complete 
should be covered thoroughly with soil. 
The following day the lime is usually 
fit for use, but if the spreader itself 
is not equipped with a screen the lime 
should be screened before an attempt 
is made to apply it. Any lumps re. 
maining may then be further slacked. 
Care should be taken to separate the 
soil from the lime as far as possible 
to prevent clogging the spreader. The 
soil can be spread separately. 

The most disagreeable feature con- 
nected with the use of lime is its action 
upon the throat, nostrils and eyes, but 
this may be largely overcome by resort 
to glasses adapted to the purpose, anu 





penile ahietiaee. och, t0 protection by a sponge.or, other aes | ground, but the 
; : | ficial appliances such as are used for ’ 


shielding the nostrils by those engaged 
in running threshing machines. Many 
people do not find ary particular diffi- 
culty in applying lime without the use 
of such precautions, provided they exer- 
cise a little care in handling it. In the 
early morning, if the air is moist and 
still. little difficulty will be experienced. 
A sheet of burlap attached to the rear 
and sides of the lime spreader, and 
weighted with a piece of wood so that it 
will trail upon the ground, is found to 
be very effective in keeping the lime 
from flying about. This can be made out 
of old bags if other material is not 
more convenient. 

When quick iime is used in small 
quantities, it is sometimes 
baskets and dipped in water for a mo- 
|ment and then dipped into a wagon 
body and allowed to slack for some 
hours, after which it is taken directly to 
the field and applied. 


Under all circumstances lime should | 


be harrowed in immediately, or it is 


liable to cake with the soil and will not | 


yield the best results. 


To Ripen Green Tomatoes and Corn | 


A writer in the Country Gentleman | 
says in regard to ripening of green toma- | 


toes and corn: When frost threatens, 


we pull the tomato vines up by the roots | 


and hang them in the cellar. All ripen 


up and give us the finest tomatoes very | 


late. The sweet corn, that is prime 


when the frost comes, is also pulled up| 


by the roots and set upright under a 


| roof in an airy place not too thickly to-| 


gether, or it may mold. In this way it 

| will be good for’a long time, and it is 
away ahead of the canned. Stowell’s 
| Evergreen is best for this. Of the main 
crop, we evapurate and can very much, 
| but are careful to take 1t when in prime, 
| not. too old, over-ripe, or hard. If you 
| want your canned and evaporated things 
| good, they must be taken when in their 
best. 


Profit in Feeding Calves, 


Bulletin No. 35 of the lowa Agricul- 
tural College contains some interesting 
details of experiments in feeding lambs 
and calves; hog cholera and swine 
plague; diseases of sheep in Iowa, and 
the quick and slow ripening of cream. 
The following remarks in the conclusion 
of the details of the calf experiments are 
worthy Of mention. 

The capacity of the calf to render good 
results for feed consumed is well known. 
In some experiments made by Wolff 
gain is reported at the rate of one pound 
ot increase in live weight for each 97 
pounds of organic matter consumed 
in the feed. This was made on a daily 
ration of 17.6 of whole milk, with 3.9 








placed in| 


the rest of the field, and therefore to| short time in the early life of the calf) hauling the green fodder. 


'and under favorable circumstances, to 
obtain a pound of gain in live weight 
from every pound of dry matter con- 
tained in the feed. In mature cattle the 
amount required is eleven pounds ac- 
cording to the investigations of Lawes 
& Gilbert. At this station it has re- 
quired on an average about ten pounds 
of feed (dry matter) for a pound of 
gain, in finishing cattle for the market, 
at the age of two yearsorover. It will 
be seen by reference to the feeding 
table that the younger calves in these 
experiments gave considerable better | 
returns for the feed consumed, than. 
those that were older. The operation of 
this Jaw in animal nutrition is well es- 
tablished. 


Rape for Sheep Fodder. 


Any one who has passed through 
Ontario on the Michigan Central route 
in the fall, must have noticed the large | 
fields of rape grown there for sheep | 
feeding. Wherever it has been tried it) 
has proved a profitable crop, 
following information in regard to its 
uses, written by Mr. Thomas Shaw for 
the Maine Farmer, will be found inter- 
| esting to any who wish to try it. Rape 
is grown chiefly to provide pasture for 
sheep. It is like a rutabaga above 
is of no valne for 
When a ful) crop is grown one 
acre of the rape should fatten no fewer 
than ten to fifteen head of sheep. It is 
adapted to any kind of land that is rich. 
But black even on 
black loam, it will grow much better 
The 


more the land is fertilized the better will 














food. 


on muck soils, or 


than on upland, sandy in texture. 


|the crop grow. It may be sown in the 


northern and central time 


| 


states any 
from the dawn of spring until midsum- 
mer, so long as there is moisture enough 
to give the rape astart. In the South, 
however, it is probable that the best re- 
sults will be obtained from sowing in 
| the early spring or in the fall. It is not 
|a plant that stands the hot weather very 
well. Sown in the fall in the latitude of 
| Alabama, it ought to farmish fattening 
the winter season. There 
would seem to be a good reason why it 


forage in 


would not do excellently when thus 
|grown in Alabama, although it has been 
| but little tried there. It may be sown 
in drills, cultivated or 

When broadcasted four to five 


pounds of seed per acre are used. When 


| alone, 
| casted. 


sown in rows twenty to thirty inches | 


apart, from one to two pounds of seed 
Or, it may be sown along 
with a crop of grain, or a crop of corn, 


}are ample. 


sown with grain one to two pounds of 
seed per acre are enough. 


and furnish lots of pasture iu reasonably 
In addition to growing 
rape, it would be well worth while in 
‘Alabama to grow sorghum for sheep 
Sorghum should grow in best 


moist weather. 


pasture. 


form there, and in addition to the sor-| 


ghum the sand vetch ought to receive 
or what may probably be 
even better, the winter vetch. 
of forage plants that can be grown for 


attention, 


A!abama. The seed can be bought from 


rate of about $8.00 per hundred. In 
| large it may be bought more 
cheaply. But ip Alabama there should 
be no difficulty in growing the seed in 
fine form. 


Cost and Feeding Value of Dried 
Corn Fodder and of Silage. 


lots 





Bulletin 122 of the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station contains a detailed ac- 
count of a carefully conducted experi- 
ment carried on to determine whether 
or not it is more profitable to make 
fodder corn into silage than to dry cure 
it in the field. The corn yielded 11.25 
tons of green forage or 4.1 tons of 
cured forage per acre. That of which 
silage was made was cut into 3-4 inch 
lengths and put in the silo. The other 
was shocked in the field and hauled 
to the barn in October and cut as 





and the! 


broad- | 


the latter being sown for forage. When | 


When the | 
grain is cut, the rape will then come on! 


The list | 
\sheep is a long one in the latitude ot 


any of the leading seedsmen and at the} 


The grain 
ration fed with each was a good and 
ample one and the same in both cases. 
They were fed an equal amount of dry 
matter with both silage and dry fod- 
der. The silage they ate up clean, but 
left some of the dry fodder. It was 
found that the losses in dry matter 
were about the same in siloing as in 
dry curing. 

The trial lasted twenty-four days; 
the cows were divided into two lots, 
One lot fed silage twelve days and fed § 
dry fodder the same length o time; 
then they were changed about, those 
having silage were fed dry fodder and © 
those first ted dry fodder were fed sil- 
age. 

It was found that when fed dry fod. 
der, the cows fell off in flow of milk 
much faster than when fed silage, so 
that the yield of milk was 12.8 per 
cent, and of butter fat 10.4 per cent. 
greater from silage, than from its equiv- 
alent in dry fodder. 

This gain from feeding silage is ac- 
counted for in part, at least by the 
| greater digestibility of silage over dry 
fodder, and it was not that the silage 
fed cows drew on their bodies for this 
/extra amount of milk, for when they 
| were weighed, it was found they had 
|changed in weight. 

In summing the whole thing up, it 


~ t vs . that. takicc eas i ) SALW LMA. = DM ort ar > 


|account—the cost and proceeds—that, 

with milk at one cent a pound, or about 
two cents a quart, an acre of this corn, 
yielding 11.25 tons of green forage, 
| brought ten dollars more when siloed 
than a like acre dry field cured. 





A Punishment to Fit the Crime. 


E. Carleton, Morris Healy, Daniel 
_Moriarty and Edward Hickman, who 
were found guilty on March 26 upon in- 
|dictments charging them with selling 
| Oleomargarine colored to imitate butter 
jn violation of law, were called to the 
| bar in the superior criminal court in 
| Boston, September 28. 
| ‘The court fined Carleton $1000, Healy 
/$400, Moriarty $1000 and Hickman 
| $100. 

These men had been carrying on busi- 
|nessat 10 Commercial street, and on 
Foster’s wharf as agents of J. E. Carle- 
ton & Co. As they could not sell oleo- 
margarine in this state under the pres- 
ent law, which was passed in 1891, they 
brought it into the state from Provi- 
dence and claimed that they sold it only 
|in the original packages, which are 
| stamped conspicuously with the word 
‘‘oleomargarine.”’ 

Dr. Charles Harrington, who con- 
ducted the prosecution, was repeatedly 
told that he could not secure their con- 
viction as they were acting entirely 
| within the law, but he thought not and 
continued at work getting evidence. 

He found that when an order was 
given for these goods 1t was not filled 
at once, the salesman informing the cus- 
tomer that the order would have to be 
transmitted to Providence and that the 
goods would be delivered in Boston on 
the following day, when the customer 
would have them. 

The doctor pursued inquiries 
further and kept un exact tally on the 
tubs received from Providence each day 
by means of the internal revenue stamps 
and in this way was able to prove that 
in several instances the packages were 
broken after they had been received in 
Boston and that the sales were not made 
in the original packages. 

This was a move the defence had hardly 
anticipated and when the case came to 
trial the result was conviction. 

These are far the heaviest fines for 
this offence that have come within our 
notice, but we think none too heavy 
when it is considered how hard it is 
for Officers of the law to obtain evidence 
in such cases that will bring conviction. 


his 





Barn-yard manure as a fertilizer for 
potatoes, even when both soil and seed 
are free from the scab-fungus, will in- 
duce scab upon the crop and produce 
very serious injury says a Connecticut 
Station bulletin. The use of manure 
should therefore be avoided. 
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The Cost of Producing Garden Crops. | 


During the last few years I have kept | 


an account of whatit has cost me to pro- 


duce and place on the market some gar- | 


den crops. The results are now valua- 
ble to me--and perhaps they will be so 
to others also—for from them I can now 


decide which crops are the most profita- | 


ble for me to grow if lam obliged to 
place them on the wholesale market. 
About the only crops that I have been 
able to grow with a profit for other than 
the local market are smal! fruits, celery 
and cauliflower. 

Among the small fruits there is the 
greatest expense for fertilizers and labor 
My records 
of the last three years have shown what 
it has cost me to produce a quart of ber- 
ries when I have obtained a yield of 100 
When I get larger 
crops the cost of production is of course 
much less. 

My 


acre 


in producing strawberries. 


bushels per acre. 


items of expense in 
of strawberries run about 
Interest on money in- 
vested in land, at five per cent, $10; 
fertilizers, including mulching ma- 


growing 
an 


as follows: 


milk. You see he had been patronizing 
a cheese factory so long that he was im- 
bued with that popular fallacy—that 
any kind of milk was good enough to 
make cheese of. 

Stumbling block namber two was 
that nine mongrel cows arose up and 
refused to give down anything but blue 
milk, and not any too much of that. 


day of this grain mixture is fed (in two | 


feeds); after it, comes the green corn, 
then grass, and last, the hay. The 
amount of grain is regulated, largely 
by the amount of milk, as shown on 
the daily milk sheet; the green stuff 
by the amount she will eat. The feeder 
knows each cow and how much she will 





He | eat, or is entitled to. 


It is interesting 


had never considered this phase of | to see the feeder and his assistant, go 
dairying while under the wing of a fac- | down the line, and hear him say how 


tory, where it was looked upon as a 
matter of course that all qualities of milk 


building, and golden cheese issue from | 


He ran against a third snag in the 


could be poured in at one end of ae} 


the other. | 


much more or less than the usual 
amount each cow is to receive. It is 
guite a task to remember each one of 
130, which from 1 to 10 give place each 
day or two to fresh ones, at this season, 


|when many customers are returning 


shape of a churn that he confidently ex- | from their summer outing, and the 
pected would automatically do what/ demand for milk increases rapidly, for 
only skill and judgment can ever per-| those which go dry only a short time 


form in the art of turning cream into 
merchantable butter. He stubbed his 
toe in a great many other places, and 
finally wound up by selling his first 
consignment of butter for fifteen cents a 
pound, where he had expected twenty- 
five. 





I tell you that dairying in any form 


quarts. 


are put in pasture three miles away, 
and Jooked after by the herdsman, those 
having a longer time go to farm No. 2, 
while the young stock and those brought 
in calf are at No. 3. 

The milk is weighed, run over a Star 
cooler, and put in glass jars, most!y 
There are three drivers; each 





the Loudon raspberry in fruit, and nat- 
urally our conversation turned to an- 
thracnose, from which the Loudon thus 
far is remarkakably free. Mr. McCul- 
lom stated that large plantations of red 
raspberries had been destroyed in his 
locality of anthracnose, but that he had 
been entirely successfui in preventing 
its doing injury to his plantation by 
spraying with ammoniacal solution. 
He said he had sprayed his plantation 
of red raspberries four times before the 
fruit began to ripen and once after, 
paying no attention to the condition of 
fruit as to whether he sprayed or not, 
since the solution did not affect the frait. 
His first spray was applied soon after 
foliage appeared. Mr. McCullom said 
he could tell by the appearance of the 
foliage whether anthracnose was pres- 
ent in the plantation. The moment the 
leaves begin to curl inward, showing 
the under side of the leaf, you may be 
sure they are attacked by anthracnose. 
The disease attacks the leaves first, de- 
scending from thence to the lower parts 
by gradual stages. The expense of ap- 
plying this spmy is trifling and should 


rities which are smal! and borne in large 
clusters, sometimes spoken of as the 
“Raisin” tomatoes. This species is 
a South American variety, and is found 
growing wild both in Brazil and Peru. 
Although known for some time compar- 
atively little use has been made of them, 
except for pickles, preserves, and for 





ornamentation. 


I. esculentumi is the species from | 


which our commercial tomato comes. It | 
is thought also-to have originated in | 
Peru, although it has been found in | 
other countries, asin Mexico, and Cali-| 
fornia, in a form similar to the ery 
tomato. 

While the tomato is known in “ar 
as far back as 1561 but four varities | 
were found in England in 1819. In| 
these early days it was grown moatly | 
for ornament. Prof. Munson finds that | 
thefruit was first introduced into this | 
country at Philadelphia by a French | 
refugee from St. Domingo, in 1789 and 
again by an Italian painter, Come, at; 
Salem, Mass., about 1802, The begin-! 
ning of general culture of the tomato | 
for market is placed at about 1830. | 


ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
BEYMER-BA 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
FAHNESTOCK 


ANCHOR 
CCKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 


SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 


souTHERn | 
JOUN T. LEWIS @ BROS CO 


MORLEY 
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} Cincinnati 


} chieage. 


ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose th. 
building is 60x25x20. It will req, 
to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed | 

at $1.25 per gal.—$17.50. 
Or, four 25-lb. kegs of white lead, ¢: 


Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 


five gals. pure linseed oil, $2.00; four 
tinting colors, 80 cts.; % pt. Japan d: 

VA § cts. Ty 
¢9.00—a saving of $8.50 in favor 
Pure White Lead without 
its greater durability. 


15 cts. ; pt. turpentine, 


consider; 


the 


Examine bran 


(see list). 
Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 





By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead T 
FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtaine: Pamp 

valuable information and card showing samples of , 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs pa 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application ¢ 


Louisville. intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York, 
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Are you looking, not for the ESTIMATES GI' 
cheapest, but the best . plete outfit 


WINDMILL 


in the market. Send for our 


s 
catalogue of the TEE! 


AND Wi 


TANKS, monly me. 


JODEN 


pihiphAhAia ti 


CHAS. J. JAGCER co., 


ECLIPSE and FAIRBANKS, 174 High St., Boston Mass 
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can never be made to pay by ‘fits and | have two routes, and don’t go over the 
starts” in improvements. All have got | same one twice the same day. 


never be omitted where signs of the 
disease are difovered. Fruit growers 


q 
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From this time upto the present the| 


evolution of the tomato has been steady. | 


terials, $50; plowing, harrowing 
and marketing, $35; transplanting, 310; 











keeping stock of crates, $10 ;cultivation, 
$35; picking 3200 quarts at 1 1-2 cents, 
$48: making a total of $168. This 
gives usabout five cents a quart as the 
Thus with an aver- 
age crop of strawberries, one must ob- 
quart to 
get a margin above the cost of labor, fer- 
etc., at their market value. Of 
course if one can do a part of the work 


cost of production. 
tain more than five cents per 


tilizers, 


to get right down to a steady basis of | 


An ice machine has just been put in 


observing minutiwe of detail in every|to cool the brine which goes through 
department. A person who has been | the milk cooler. City water rates make 
conducting the butter business along | this the most satisfactory means of cool. 


false lines cannot turn squarely about | ing, especially when it is known that | 


and make every step count aright for) ‘the milk can thus be cooled to any de. 
the first season or two. There is evolu-| sired temperature, even to freezing it 
tion in dairy experience as well as in| onthe cooler. 

other matters, hence it is impossible| Twenty-nine of the 33 men required | 
that a novice should blossom into ajto run this place, are boarded at one 
prize butter-maker all at once. 


should watch carefully for the curling of | 
the leaf in the red raspberry and the mo- 





ment the leaves begin to curl, apply the 
ammoniacal spray. As this informa-| 
tion is new to the writer, I assume it/| 
| will be, likewise, to very many of our| 
patrortnend and if so this article alone| 
| ought to be worth several thousand dol_ 





lars to the fruit growers of the country. | 


Mr. McCullom also stated that he! 








From the flat, rough and angular toma-| 
to beautiful, round regular fruits have | 
been developed. 





More Brains Not More Acres. 


Bulletin 47, of the Maryland Station, | 
|says that under the general practise of | 


| pasturing cows in summer and feeding 





in winter in that state, there is required 


four acres of land to support a cow. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. | 


ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 


the first order from each neighborhood | 
aS filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
Ham anagency. Write at once, 


Rocuester RADIATOR COMPANY, 


Farms for Sale. 


NVESTIGATE THIs » acre 
farm, in a high state of ©.\t\y 4: 
ly keep 20 head of stock, 

| for 500 hens, One 2 story 

|rooms, One cottage house W 

| barns 30x40, 30x20, 25x25; ¢ 

tool and carriage house 15x20 

| house, 18x25, 8 poultry houses 

| 6, all buildings in good repair. k 

| barn from never failing spring. O 

60 peach, 15 pear, 12 plum trees, ex 
yard of 140 choice vines 4 fine lawn a 
cent shade trees, making it an attract 





pre 1u 
Will e: 


With Its 120 Cross Tubes, 


TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 


Pan 


* 


Only by | | pines, the home farm. could detect fungus on his strawberries | 
It is only by the strictest observance | | by a similar curling of the leaf and that | That is the average. Hiram Smith kept 


of business principles that a business, | he could immediately straighten out the | !00 Cows on 200 acres of land. By the 


On a main road, 14% miles to 2 villages 
to electrics. Stock and tools include 7 
cows, 1 horse, 250 hens, about 250 chic} 
60 tons hay and oats, top buggy, democr 
press and farm wagon, sled, new 


- 


himself or obtain fertilizer more 72 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


¥2 


taking slow and careful steps, not only 
the first day, but every day that milk 1s | 





eo much can be deducted from 


cheaply, 


the expense account. 
If a vield of two hundred bushels per 
that 
the cost of production will not be above 
quart, and if by 
and doing more 


acre be obtained the figures show 


three cents per using 
more fertilizer work a 


still larger vield is obtained, the cost of 
product will be less in proportion as the 
yield is increased. 

The records show that raspberries can 
be produced at a less cost per quart, 
four cents; currants 
The other 
fruits [have grown in only small quan- 
tities, 


usually at three to 


two to three cents. small 


so have not Kept an account of 
expenses as yet with them. 

Among the vegetables my main money 
crop is celery, and on this I have been 
able to figure closely as to cost per L000 
good celery by the 


modification 


plants. I can grow 


method I use—which isa 
abou ants sii 
lLemized as folloy 
reparing th 
Inters rr 

the plants and transplanting, $1; culti- 
vating until ready for blanching, $1.50; 


50c; (the 
celery is in double rows, of 
the work distributing the 
water in irrigation estimated at 50c; 
trimming and packing for market, $1; 
making a total of 36 per 1000. 

In estimating the market value of the 
1000 plants, one must take in considera- 
tion that twenty-five per cent. or more 
may be culls, so that it will cost $7 to 38 
per 1000 to grow marketable bunches, 
and by the methods of culture usually 
practiced considerably more. 

We see from these figures that if one 
knows how to grow and market celery 
he will lose, if the price the 
wholesale or general market for medium 
celery drops to $10 per 1000 or one cent 
per bunch; also that larger profits are 
made by producing a superior article. 

It has cost me about $2 1000 
grow marketable cabbages, and from $3 
to $4 to grow cauliflowers that are mar- 
ketable ; for often there are a good many 
culls latter. 
these the largest item of expense is for 
fertilizers, for no other crop requires so 


placing the blanching boards, 
so one-half 
is saved) ; 


not in 


per to 


among the In growing 


much feeding. 

While keeping these revords I have 
also noted the quotations in the city mar- 
kets, that I figure pretty 
closely on the margins in growing these 


80 can now 
crops when the fertilizers are all pur- 
chased and the work paid for.—W. H. 


Jenkins, in American Gardening. 


Detail Work in Butter Making. 


Detail work 
for than 
making principles 
and there 
most carefui detail work to fill in, 


in batter-making counts 
Butter- 
guiding- 


more anything else. 


are only 
stars to follow, is a mass of 
if one 
would reduce the business to a money- 
making science. 

To 


mine, 


An 
who possessed nine cows of a 


illustrate : acquaintance of 


mongrel breed, came home from a 


farmers’ institute, and with a hurrah of 
enthusiasm proclaimed to his good wife 
that he had learned the secret of making 
the quality of butter that everybody was 
and that brought the best 
price in the market. 


raving about, 
He was patronizing 
my cheese factory at the time, but with- 
drew embark in the new dairy 
venture. With stiff neck, he saw only 
the goal and did not notice the obstacles 
at his feet, and consequently he hadn’t 
gone three steps before he stumbled. 
His first stambling block was the 
milking pail; he forgot that it was 
necessary to have it immaculately clean, 
and some lurking microbes basking in 
the cracks and crannies of the receptacle 


to 


knocked the sweetness all out of his’ 


bbl LS i 


handled, cream skimmed and churned, 
and butter worked and salted, can this | 
branch of dairying be kept at a paying | 
basis. 

One of the most successful lady but- 
ter-makers that I ever saw, performed 
her tasks with ‘‘clock-work” regularity. | 
At 6 A.M. y ake was skimming the milk 
she had ‘set’ By 
the pans 
milk, and 
washed. seven had 
the fresh milk from the 
dairy strained into pans that had been 
scalded and sunned the previous day. 
After breakfast, o’clock 
churned, and by the 
worked and salted, the 
washed, scalded and put to airing or 


* the morning before. 
7 she had this out of the way, 
emptied of skimmed 
At half-past 
morning’s 


their 
she 


8 she 
butter 


utensils 


or 
y 


by 
had 
and 


sunning. 
When the creamery system came into 


! 1@ asa | bu 


ter- 
soreshen- local wassetie see 


£60. per month to t 


t 


amery, 


ake charge of a new 
sd. P 


butter than 


which 

she could make no better 
many of her neighbors, but she was so 
systematic about it day in the; 
week, month, and year, that its quality 
never varied. All those nice little de. 
tails of work, that she faithfully observed | 
over and over again, day in and day out, 
were dovetailed, as it were, into a but- 
ter quality that was standard, and that | 
commanded a standard price in market. | 
Yes, it pays to be noted for observance 
of detail work butter-making.— 
Geo. E. Newell, in Michigan Farmer. 


every 


in 


| 


The Wauwinet Milk Farm near | 
West Newton. 


Some of your readers producing milk | 
for city trade, may be interested in notes | 
from a place that is so conducted that 
its business has grown from 18 quarts 
a day, in 1891, to 1600 quarts a day in 
1897.. This in spite of no advertising, | 
other than the good words of those who 
use the milk. No one has ever been 
asked to take a quart of milk. Such is| 
the of Wauwinet Farm, near | 
Boston. Of 1000 acres, controlled by 
this in the home 
place, 250 acres are 15 miles away; 150 
acres are 6 miles, and the remainder is 
in small plots of one-half to 8 or 10 
acres, situated from 1 to 4 miles from} 


record 


farm, 25 acres are 


the home farm. 
The following 
farm, which 
present there are 132 cows the | 
stable, with for 10 more. Of 
this number, 76 stand in pens, or box | 
stalls, 7x9 feet. These bedded 
with clean sand and shavings or saw- 
dust. And the cows are kept clean in 
this way. 


refer to 


the city 


the home| 
in limits. At 
in 
room 


are 


has 
of her 
she may drink at any 
night. 

The feed box is so arranged that it! 
may be turned into the aisle where the 
cow cannot be smelling and licking it 
she has finished her feed. 
is considered a great advantage, where | 
all the feed the cow gets is given to her | 
in the stable. Cows taken from a 
stanchion, and put of these | 
loose boxes invariably increase in their | 
daily milk yield. On pleasant days the 
cows have exercise in a 5-acre wood | 
lot. At present the green food consists | 
of cut corn, green grass and a little | 
clover hay. 

The grain ration is a mixture of 
gluten meal, linseed, cotton seed, fine 
middlings aud bran, in such propor- 
tions that 4 quarts of it weighs only 
$8 1-2 pounds. The aim is to get that 
combination of the necessary elements 
which will require the most bulk for a 


Each cow a watering 
stall, where 


hour of day or! 


place in the corner 


after 


in one 


| begim this week. 


|of farm 
| beat for amount of work faithfully per- 
| formed (whether 
or 
| manly appearance. 


| year’s milk 


| tacking 


| port, N. Y. 





given weight. From 4 to 8 quarts a 


a dairy business at that, in these hard 
times, can be made a financial success, 
under 
has to contend with. About 150 acres 
of corn, to go into the silo, are divided 
up into 38 pieces, some of them six and 
seven miles away. 
The superintendent 
average of 


drive an 
150 miles a week, in 
order to see that the farm work is pro- 
gressing properly, and the stock at- 
tended to. 


must 
over 


The machines are being set up now, 
and the filling of two 400-ton silos will 
The work will go on 
at both places at the same time, and at 
the third farm as soon one of the 
other silos is full. 

It is the pride of the proprietor, that 
his dairy business is conducted on the 
same business principles which every 


as 


buous 


business, iach herds 


TEE ROE the pcreetide of rhe pres - 
duced; the bottler and driver must 


nt for ever 


“tha 


or cream passing through their hands. 
Many a farmer has said that he only 
asked his help to do as much work as 
he himself does. But at Wauwinet, the 
superintendent can’t set the pace for 30 
men, when 20 of them are away from 


/the home place, and seldom more than 
_two working at the same place. 


This, 
of necessity, makes each man’s work 
(quantity as well as quality) the sole 
index of his faithfulness. 
‘is soon .discoveread and _ bounced 
Neither is there room on the place 
for the man who occasionally goes on 
aspree. Selection has secured a force | 
hands that would be hard to 


” 


the ‘‘boss” is about 


not), lack of profanity and gentle- 
A hasty glance over one page of the 
yield totals, showed an 
average of 5970 pounds of milk for the 
first 21, which were milking at the be- 
ginning and the end of 1896. 

The proprietor, Geo. H. 


Ellis, of 


| Wauwinet, believes thoronghly in tuber- 


tuber- 
tested at least 
once a year, and those responding are 
killed. 
test before 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


culin, as a diagnostic agent for 


culosis. Every animal is 


coming on to the farm. — 





Remedy for Anthracnose on the 
Red Raspberry. 


We recently received a call from a 
prominent fruit grower of Marlborough 
on the Hudson river. He stated that 
red raspberry growing had been almost 
entirely given up in the Hudson river 
district owing to the at- 
the destroying the 
plantation. We knew that there was 
more or less of this trouble in various 
parts of the country, but we were not 


anthracnose 
cane and 


aware of the fact that it was so serious | 


in any locality. 


to Rochester to see the Loudon in fruit, 
remarked that he knew 
for anthracnose. 


the conditions such as this one 


New purchases must stand the | 


of -no remedy | 


ieaf into a healthy growth by this spray- 
\ing before named.—Green’s Fruit | 
Grower. 

The ammoniacal solution referred to 
is the solution of copper carbonate in 
ammonia, the formula for which has 
often been given by the Hatch Experi- 
ment Station. > Ed. 


About Tomatoes, 


In Bulletin 42 of the New Hampshire 


development of the tomato. 
that thereis probably no plant we have 


been studied so thoroughly 


mato. 


that itis easily grown,commonly used 


and offers excentionally cand 


tomate 


sus &p- 


tible to careful selection, and it is by 


this that va! » fo cross rest! 


We deeeerCa MEAL AL UE TCU dads, 


demonstrated that the plant as awhole| smith replied: «Did it ever occur to 


‘has more hereditary influence than the 


character of the individual fruit. 


} 


that nothing is gained by selecting seeds | jg the constant ery with such men. Yet! 
from first ripe fruit, regardless of the | brain farming makes dollars where the 
| character of the plant from which they | other kind loses. 


come. 


When new varieties are desired. 


The shirk | Tae il ed 
through crossing, the foregoing applies | pride with another mortgage plaster.— 


_Hoard’s 


The more uni- 
the parent, the| 
that its character- | 


equally to each parent. 
form and persistent 
greater is the chance 
| istics will be transmitted.” 

When the desired variety is once 
realized it is kept only by constant at- 
tention to the selection that our 
|eties of tomatoes as a whole, 
paratively short-lived. 

Tillage, fertilization and other 
ment of plants have their effect upon 
tomato breeding. Poor soils and in_ 
sufficient cultivation tend to revert the 
variety. 

Keeping quality evidently has not 
been generally taken into consideration, 
|}up to the present time, in breeding the 
tomato. Experiments at the Cornell, 


vari- 
are so com- 


varieties may not be the best keepers. 
Hybridizing between the larger varie- 
ties and the clustered, of currant toma- 


| 


ithe same sort of farmer 


'did to keep his cows. 
v .t oT. ; ; . . . . : 
College Agricultural Experiment Sta-| He believed in the use of his brains: he 

tion,Professor F. W. Rane discusses the | pelieved that he ought to be just as in- 


He says | telligent as any man in anv other busi- 
| ness 
so much literature upon, and that has| ysed to say that he “had rather spend 


from the} one dollar for knowledge than one hun- 
standpoint of plant breeding, as the to- | greg 


This is doubtless due to the fact | that most men took it the other war.” 


4 anon! 


| Lue. 
In selecting tomato seed it has been | gaiq. 


| bigger man?” 
Repeated experiments have shown | gee jt. 


Can’t 


treat- 


New York, station go to show that solid | 


toes, generally results in producing fruit | 


intermediate insize. Crosses between 
the large or potato-leafed and common- 
leafed varieties usually result in 
_ termediate foliage. 

The red varieties seem to have the 
power to stamp their color on the off- 
spring of crosses with other colors. 


an in. 


Varieties of tomatoes mix very read_| 


ily when grown in the same field. Pure 
seed should be selected from isolated 


varieties. 


The tomato, as with other crops,needs | 


a rotation. 


naturally 
in time. 

In order to secure 
‘ing the tomato, one cannot be too well | 


The plants grown on the | 


This gentleman who| same land from year to year, although | 


This | had made a journey from Marlborough | highly fertilized, degenerate | 


results from cross- 


Today I received a call from one of | acquainted with the parent varities, nor | 


the firm of McCullom Brothers of Lock- | 
This firm have over 100 
acres devoted entirely to various kinds 
of large and small fruits and are well 
known throughout this part of the state. 
They made an exhibition of apples at 
our western New York horticultural 
meeting last winter which was one of 
the most remarkable I have seen of late 
years. The fruit was of the largest size 
and without blemish, indicating that 
they had mastered the situation as re- 
gards spraying for fungus and insects, 
etc. This gentleman also came to see 


have too clearly defined plans of pro- 
cedure. Haphazard crossing is of little 
value. 

When the parents are very different 
in character, the chances are that the 
offspring will be weak, while the off- 
spring of closely related species or races 
is likely to be very vigorous. 

The evolution of our cultivated toma- 
toes is interesting. The two species 
from which all our garden varities have 

iginated are Lycopersicum pimpinelli- 
folium and Lycopersicum esculentum. 
I'he former includes the ‘‘Currant” va- 








| A certain farmer in Sheboygan County, 


onnortye- | 


| § MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 00., CLINTON, 10WA. 


use of good thinking, extensive reading 
| and study into the science of the thing 
he was saved from the heavy outlay of 
capital in buying 200 acres more land to | 
support those 190 cows. Had he been 
thousands of | 
others are, he would have been obliged 
to use 400 acres to keep 100 cows. Had 
he been a sneerer at dairy papers and 
book farming, he could have enjoyed 
the luxury of paying out twice what he 
But he was not. 





By using a HOME REPAIRING OUTFIT. You can 
do your own half-soling Boot, Shoe, Rubbers, 
Harness and Tinware repairing. Repairing out- 
fit No 1, complete. 39 »rticles, only $3.00. Out- 
fit No. 2: same as No. 1, except Harness and Tin- 
ware tools #200 Order direct or write for circ. 
P. B. McCORMAC, New Concord, Ohio. 


N. B.—Agents wanted. Liberal Terms. Box 17. 





For a knife that wt Aa a horn without 
crushing, because cute from four 
—sides at er, ~~ —_——_— 


THE KEYSTONE 


It is humane, rapid and durable. 
yoseen _. Saeee AWARD AT WORLD 8 
ive circulars F° REE. 
AC. BROS US, Cochranville, Pa, 


involving the same capital. He 


dollars for foolish mistakes, but 





' hae | oe oR ‘pook farmi ? 


bui who « ‘ ) Keeping : 
i> Ste ae | 
Smith that 


WCE COMI Das) bas 
—OR THE— 


ROOR MAN’S COW 


his cows were not doing well 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the publisb- 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 
little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs. 
Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 
and knows what she is talking about. She writes 
in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 
she has learned in her own experience, which has 
been a long and varied one, and covering full — 
whole — Any of our readers who 
cows, whether one or one hundred, will do welts 
read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mase 
PLOUGAMAN Off :e, Boston. Mass. 


EPARATOR 
BARGAIN 


I have on hand and for sale a large number of 


SECOND HAND CRRAM SEPARATORS ; 


Of various sizes and different makes, These ma- 
chines are in first class condition, having just 
come from the repair shop. Address 


P. O. oo 856. dhinanstunanatennns Pa, 


Owners of Farms 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege ot! 

buying, now is the time to list them with us. We 

are constantly having calls for such, and make 2 

— of FARM PROPERTY. Send full par 
culars is 


ASS. » FLOUSEEAE OFFICE, 
Reduced Price 


— for — 


Milk Bottles 


We Make the Best, 


And every man who sells 
good milk should 
use glass. 


Send for 


Buy of the Manufacturers 


DEAN, FOSTER & CO 
14 Blackstone St., 
Boston, 


FARMS 


— iN — 


Dedham and Milton 
From $2500 to $15,000. 


Well Located and near 
Steam and Electric Lines. 
APPLY TO— 
J. A. WILLEY. 


4 a bigger farm,” he 


In 


ii ast ge 
his dry, oracular way Mr. 
farm and cows aeed a 
Of course he could not 


More land and not more brans 


you that your 





It is so easy to sneer 
at dairy papers and other educational 
influences, and then heal our wounded 


Dairyman. 








This is the complaint of 
thousands at this season. Eat 
They have no appetite; food 
does not relish. They need the toning upof 
the stomach and digestive organs, which 
a course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will give 
them. It also purifies and enriches the 
blood, cures that distress after eating and 
internal misery only a dyspeptic can 
know, creates an appetite, overcomes that 
tired feeling and builds up and sustains 
the whole physical system. Itso prompt- 
ly and efficiently relieves dyspeptic symp- 
toms and cures nervous headaches, that it 
seems to have almost ‘a magic touch.” 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the be the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Circular. 


are the best after-dinner 


Hood’ Ss Pills pills, aid digestion. 25¢. 











) 


on Poultry. Contains a ion 9 

and complete description of § 

the Reliable, Incubator ¢ 

& the Brooder of same name, ¢ 

together with cuts and in- 

structions for build’g poultr. 
houses and much of am any end 


cS value to 2 the poaler man. Sent on rec’pt of 10c. § 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER ©§.-OUINGY-IULS § 


MOSELEY’S 
CCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. = 


SEND FOR C/RCULARS. 











178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


WANTED 


| Milk Route with a good omen trade. 
| have several calls for one, J. A. WILLEY, 17 
| Devonshire Street, 


I 
8 

















ULLY EQUIPPED Milk Route of 40 cans | 


FOR SALE BY at 28 cows, and real estate included if | 


JACOBGRAVES&CO === 


Room 502, Boston, Mass. 
11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. Wanted i in Dover, Mass. 


DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, Farm from 10 to 50 acres, with 


PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS. | >o0d buildings, suitable for fruit 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, and poultry. 
APPLY TO 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. ; 
AMANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE wort: |J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St.. 
Room 502, Boston, Mass. 


Also Seeds of All Kinds. 
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De = eaters" asnewens~ 


anc double harnesses, ay harrows 
ors, horse corn planter, hand planter, ¢ 
er, grindstone, wine press, horse rake 
machine, horse power, scythes, rake 
els, bars forks, chains, stone drag, 
There is also a 90 ton silo. Cottage 
good tenaut. Owner will rese: ve 
barn at fair price if purchaser w ants fa 
will sel all I for $5000. half cash bala 
yage. 27 miles from Boston and rea 
ines of R R. 


Ai-et 


= 4a@ 


RUIT AND STOCK FARM, 6 miles to | 
25 from Boston on county road. Far: 

tains 70 acres. 4u fine bearing apple trees 
acre raspberries, 1 acre blackberries, 
strawbe rries. 300 pe ach 3 and 4 yrs. old, bes 
other fruit. 2-story house 9 rooms, 2 lary 
ure: , 4 light windows, piazzas and bay v 
P ump atsink running water atbarn. We 
with two set boijlers. Barn 60x38; 16 tic 
3 stalls, fine cellar with 24 ft. space divide 
for apple cellar; barn clapboarded and painted 
ec pola and vane. 2 henneries, 12x24 and 12x23 
Two yrs supply of wood in shed. Cuts 35 tons 
hay by machine. Price $6000. 


a STABLISHED CREAM and MILK Busine 
Y supplying Fitchburg trade. Intervale far 
130 acres, finest of KASS land all un er drained, 
free from stone. All building $ built in 1895 
house 12 rooms, painted white and blinded; ell 
aud pantry, w ith refrigerator built in; 8, 45 
tons each. Stock barn 40x48, 18 ft. posts; cream 
ery in one part, 20 tie ups and 4 stalls. Water 
from spring 20 ft. above buildings, running to 
houseand barns(new pipe); hennery 20x20. Up 
land orchard, 300 apple trees, mostly Baldwins, 


2g3 


Sil¢ 


sale for all skim 
cows and pair horse 
“Karine Tar 
MaLLUWS, piuwo, CUuilivar 

ex. wagon, all small ton Is for : $5 
main at5 percent, or will 
$4500. 


on 
i 


vs ., Sleigh 
5300: $2000 can re 
farm above for 


Se@il 


ORCESTER CO. FRUIT FARM, 
markets, 70 acres in all; 9 acres set out t 
~ and peach; 200 apple and 400 pe a *h 4 yrs 
in fine condition ; raspberries and blackber 
ries returned $100in 96 Soila nice bla k loam 
Cuts 30 tons hay. Large house, painted and 
blinded, wood shed, wagon house, piggery an 
barn, 20 tie-ups and 2 stalls; running water at 
house and barn Large elm front house 24 feet 
around it. Electrics to pass. Price $3000, 
down. Particulars of A J. BARNARD 
Mass., or at this office. 


near good 


S700 


Acton 


OST $5000 TWO YEARS AGO, now 
for $3600. Owner a seafaring man and does 

not wantit. There is 1500 cords of hard wood 
ready to cutand worth $5 per cord on the 
Land all worked by machinery; 9 buildi 
in best of repair, newly shingled 
Fruit for home use, all varieties. ue use 8 To 
barn 60x60, shed 120x30, 2 he 
Horse, wagon, cart, harness, 25 to ns hay in 
crops. ‘full set ‘of small tools, all j nelude 
from stores, church, P.O. and station; 51 
city of 55,000; 7 miles to city of 9 
over an hour’s ride from Boston. 
easy. Will exchange. 


offered 


house- 


ORCESTER COUNTY. 100 acre 

buildings. Barn 96 feet long, 2 s 
hennery ; 35 acres mowing bal. pastur: 
| Running water, 2 fine springs. Ll 
cows, 2 heifers, mowing machine, | 
farm wagons, ail small tools, all tor 
cown. 


Farms and Country 4 Homes 


ham, Cohasset, Scituate, 
field, from halfan acre to 200 acres, a! 
$1000 upwards. The quality of the hor 
kets and the convenience to Boston, mak 
section one of the most desirable for p 
vegetable raising, as well as for sum: 
For list of places and prices, address 


J.A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St. 
Room 502 


irm, 


good 


50 ft 


moutl 
Duxbury and 


We ae ee ee 


4 


ae 


Boston 


ar" 


Some 


Fa 


can 


New Hampshire 
particulars of which 
plication at this office 
Warner, N.H. 


ee 


y 


wr or Fk. 


Milton Farms. 


N¥ OF 6 ACRES. Excellent buildings, v« 
desirable location, high and sightly. Situa 
on Blue Hillave. Price $6000, 


Is 
( 


NE OF 10 ACRES. This will please anyo 
Perfect land, fine buildings. Price $600¢ 


ITTLE HOME OF 1 
4 several henbouses. 


16 AC RES, 
$6000, 

3 houses, all well rent 

plenty wood and ti 


ACRE, 


$2000. 


good house al 


NE OF 
located. 


NE OF 75 ACRES. 
A fine farm barn; 


$9000. 

( NE 175 ACRES. Very productive | fu 
set of buildings. Carrying at pres 

of stock. Plenty wood and and timb er. P 


Farm to Rent. 


G 8) ACRES suitably divided; land in 
State cultivation; \% acre strawberri 
| acre raspberries in bearing condition, | 
plenty apple, peach, pear, plum. and chert 
8 room house, woodshed and ¢ arriage ho 
nected; large barn and hen house sui 
150 hens, piggery and ice house, all in ¢ 
fortable condition. 21% miles from de 
O., and only 4 or 6 miles from city of oy 
population: 28 miles from Boston. W 
or part to responsible parties fora very 
| rental. Apply to 
. A. WILLEY 
Room 502. Boston. 


FARM TO RENT. 


A farm of about 
Farm 


good buildings, fine 


( 


+ rood 
sO head 
312.000 


» 178 Devonshire *'.. 
Mase 





In town of Falmouth, Mass. 
seventy acres, in high state of cuitivation. 
buildings nearly new, all modern farm imple 
ments, in first-class order; also ensilage plant. 
A large dwelling house on place. Copvenientto 
station. postoffice, library, &c.: a short distance 
from Wood's Holl, a gooc ‘market for vegetables, 
small fruits, milk, cream and general farm pro- 
duce. This is a rare opportunity to a man who 
can furnish good reference. A live, wide awake 
man can make large profits on this place; al 
ready to start at once. Rent is very low to the 
right man for so fine a place, For further par 
Gealars. address P. O. Box 23, Wood’s Ho4, 

ass 
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During the Moulting Period, 


The season of the year when chickens | 
» » ¥ . 
Persons who expect | 


moult is at hand. 
to get from their hens 
must take good care of them during 
their lives. 
crime to 


good results 


these ¢ritical in 
it shame bordering 
neglect them during these trying hours. 
We must not forget that they undergo 


much pain and displeasure while they 


periods 


‘a8 on 


making the change. 


are 
Be sure to provide them with a good 
roost where they will be free from | 
draft, as the cool, night breezes produce 
the same effect on chickens while they 
are losing their feathers as On pergons 
who remove their coats after wear- 
ing them ‘all day. Keep them free 
from lice Atgood way to rid them of 
lice is shoot insect powder under 
their feathers (after they have gone to 
roost Give the pen a_ thorough 
ng and spray with carbon oil. 
Keep a box ef road dust in their pen 


and they will.do much to rid themselves 
’ 
f lice. 
Great care is required in feeding hens 


during this period—the moulting 
period. Feed as much of a variety as 
possible; moulting hers are like sick 
people about eating, they are always 
demanding a change. I find the fol- 
lowing mixture a good feed for hens 
while moulting: One gallon of bran, 
one-halfSgallon of corn meal or small 
grain, one-balt pint of oilmeal, one 
tablespoonful eact: of salt and pepper, 
mixed to a stiff dough: or better still, 
use just enough water to cause the 
different ngrediepts to adhere. I 
sometimes omit the orl peal and add 
a little sulphur.| Feed green cut bone 
twice a week, a very small quantity 
being required. Feed ‘all the clover 
and other, greens they will eat. Be 
sure to keep {oyster shell always on 
hand, as ithis essential to keep them 
laying andjinsure their health. You 
have nojmore right to deprive your 
hens of shell ,ord other grit than you 
have to compel your children to live on 
dry bread talone. Keep clear, fresh 
water always at] their command, as 
the salt fed wiil cause them to imbibe 
freely, and that is good for laying hens. 
With a littl carejyou can get your hens 
to lay nearly the entire .year. — Victor 
Teeple, in Ohio Farmer. 
SHIPPING LIVE POULTRY. 

There are a few general ,points in re- 

gard to shipping live poultry that are 


applicable to all markets: 


| Shippers should see that the coops 


are in good condition before using, so 
that they are not liabie to come apart in 
transit, as they are roughly handled 
sometimes. 

2. The coops should, also be high 


enough to allow whatever kind of poul- 
try is shipped,room enough to stand up, 
Low coops should not be_used, as it is 
but a great deal of poul- 


suffocation. 


not only cruel, 
lost 


{ 90ps should not be overcrowded. 


try is every jyear by 


3. In shipping hens and roosters they 


should be kept separate. Nothing de- 


preciates the value of a fine crop of hens 
a number of old cocks 


as much as to have 
among;jthem. Shippers often wonder 
why they do not get the highest market 


for their stock: in most cases this 


“ (;o0d stock always com- 


price 
is the reason. 
mands a quick sale at best prices. 

4. Poultry should be shipped so as to 
on the market from Tuesday to 
Friday. 


toward the end of 


arrive 


Receipts generally increase 


the week, and there 
stock 


the demand. 


hand 
Mer- 
rather than carry stock over Sun- 


is enough carried-over on 


Saturday to supply; 
chants, 
a sacrifice, as the stock, 


day, will sell at 
when loses considerable in 


in coops, 


weight by shrinkage, and does not ap- 
Mon- 


lay is usually a poor day to sell poultry, 


pear fresh and bright. Besides, 


Western Rural. 


POINTERS ON FOOD AND FEEDING, 
Grrit must be sharp. 
Feed 


Do not feed glass for grit. 


before you water. 


Feed a mash the year round. 
Good food is poe‘tive economy. 
Clean out the feed troughs daily. 
Oyster shells are too soft for grit. 
Never throw soft feed on the groun 1. 
Do not feed corn during hot weather. 


| will in such a season 


TIME IS MONEY. 


You can run all 
your milk through a 
Sarety Hanp Sepa- 
RATOR and have the 
machine cleaned 
in less time than you 
can properly handle 
the same milk by any 
setting or Creamer 
system. You will 
/make more butter commanding a better 
price, and yu will have fresh warm 
| skimmed milk to feed to the calves. 









P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa.; Elgin. Ill; Rutland, Vt. 
Have the feed troughs sufficiently 


large so that all the fowls can find room. 
Beef blood mixed with ground grain 
is excellent for bothold and young stock. 
Popcorn contains more nitrogen and 
phosphates than the regular Indian corn. 


Refuse crackers and stale bread make 
an excellent addition to the morning 
mash. 


Buckwheat isan egg-producing food, 
but a steady diet of itis apt to be over- 
fattening —A Few Hens. 








Fertilizer Experiments. 


The Ohio Experiment Station bulletin 
No. 173 
tilizers, and the conclusion 
is that Ohio farmers are 
much for their fertilizers. 
folks found that 


yr 
got 


relates to home mixing of fer- 
arrived at 
paying too 
they saved money and 
results by buying 
potash and nitrates 
mixing the 
farm, and recommend the plan to farm- 


equally good 
those phosphates, 
separately and them on 
ers. 

The next bulletin, 174, from this 


tion gives results from experiments with 


sta- 
barn yard manure. We quote: 

The results show an immediate recov- 
ery of about a dollar and a quarter on 


the average in incrcase of crop, at re- 
cent prices, for every ton of manure 


used. But the long continued experi- 


ments by Lawes and Gilbert at Rotham- 
sted, a description of which is given in 
Bulletin 71 of 


that not more than one-half to two-thirus 


the Ohio station, show 
the possible increase from barnyard ma- 
the first 
We may therefore safe- 


nure is recovered in crops 


grown from it 
ly offset the residual effect of 
nure against the cost of application and 


the ma- 


consider the immediate increase a clear 
profit. 


The Present Status of Spraying 
Apple Orchards. 
In a discussion at the recent 
of the A 
reported in American Gardening, Pro- 
fessor W. J said: 
Fifteen years ago orchardists began 


meeting 
merican Pomological Society, as 


Green of Ohio, 


first to apray for the apple worms, then 
came the use of fungicides for the apple 
scab, and finally came the use of a com- 
As 
long ago as 1891 spraying was generally 
but 


have abandoned 


bined insecticide and fungicide. 
since that 
spraying. 
In 1895 the unsprayed fruit was as fair 
in 1896 


thought to be profitable, 
time many 


as the sprayed, and an abun- 
dant crop was obtained without spray- 
ing, and the prices were so low that in 
1897 little spraying was done. 

Not only will spraying preserve the 
apples from scab, but the June crop is 
reduced, a3 it prevents the attack of the 
fruit. 


In years when rain prevails at the time 


scab on the blossoms and young 
of blooming, there will often be no crop 
of fruit on unsprayed trees, while the 


spraved trees will have a full crop. 
The loss of a crop from lack of spraying 
oftep amount to 
thousands of dollars, as they would ’sell 
for a high price. The present year the 
trees of most varieties bloomed profuse- 
ly, but few fruits set where 
were not sprayed, while sprayed trees 
have a full crop. 
are almost defoliated by the 
condition to develop fruit 
Even though they 


that 


are in poor 
buds for next year. 
may bloom, they will be so weak 
they cannot bear a good crop. 

The apple worm cannot always be 
killed by spraying, and many orchardists 
are of the opinion that it does not pay 
Many have the same 
idea regarding the canker worm, but by | 
spraying in time and thoroughly, it is! 
difficult Comparison 
of sprayed orchards with unsprayed will | 


to spray for it. | 


| not to control. 


up | 


The station | 


the trees | 


The unsprayed trees | 
scab and | 


APIARY. 











Breeding in Autumn Months. 


Bees should be kept breeding during 
}autumn months, andif there is a natural 
tiow of honey from flowers they will do 





|80 without any attention on our part, | 
but if no honey is to be found they will | 


cease breeding, and no brood or young 
| bees will be produced, and hence the re- 
sult is that they go into winter quarters 
with old bees that will die off largely 
during the winter with old age. 
such case as this it is an absolute neces- 
sity to teed them a little daily in order 
to stimulate them to brood rearing; 
thereby producing young bees of the 
proper age to go through the winter 
successfully. The queen will begin lay- 
ing immediately after the first feed, pro- 
viding she is not defective in any way, 
and the bees will respond quickly by 
caring for the brood. Stimulating feed- 


ing thus must be continued for about 


twenty days to produce the desired 
amount of brood, but if the colony has 
“already plenty of reserve stores for win- 
ter, the feeding may be very light, but 
regularly about every day—say about a 
gill or half pint of syrup, which amount 
will be taken up in producing brood. 


FEEDING BEES FOR WINTER. 

Feeding bees the necessary stores for 
winter provisions should be done early 
in autuinn, as early as September, and 
not later than October, owing to the 
early or lateness of the different locali- 
ties. 

It is a mistake to undertake to feed 
bees during winter, and there is no 
manner in which it can be done with 
success, and even late feeding just at 


the approach of cold weather is not near 
as good as that done earlier. 

This is true from the fact that in feed- 
ing early and during warm weather, the 
bees seal up their stores and the food is 
thus thorvughly stored and preserved 
through the cold weather until they wish 
to make 
hand late fed stores are sealed up, and 


use of it, when on the other 
unsealed stores during the winter can- 
not be kept pure and wholesome, for 
the moisture that arises from the bees 
during cold weather settles in the un- 
sealed honey, making it unwholesome, 
and the results are that in a severe win- 
ter it produces dysentery and disease. 
Feeding winter 
done more heavily, and given in a short 


for stores may be 
time as a fair 
or thirty pounds in a few days. 

The best time to feed is late in the even- 
ing, as late as the work can be done; this 
prevents robbing or fighting, and the 
fcod all stored 
everything is quiet.—A. 
Western Rural. 


colony will store twenty 


morning when 
H. Duff, in 


is by 





BEE POINTS. 
Sizes of Hives: The proper size for 
a bee hive is about 2000 inches, 
and this only be used as a brood 
chamber, and no part of it for the pur- 
The surplus depart- 
ment should be the same size and placed 
directly over 
nothing between except the frames to 
which the combs are attached, unless it 
may be a queen-excluding honey-board, 
rather. A colony 
season will store full 


cubic 
to 


| pose of surplus. 


the brood chamber, with 


or zinc, in a good 


honey of honey 
about three times the space of the brood 
chamber, and if the honey 


tended to be removed 


in- 
as fast as com- 
pleted, one or two other sections should 

| be added, keeping the full ones always 

on top. 

Introducing Queens: The introduc- 

| tion of a queen to a colony will change 
the entire stock, and if the queen is in- 

troduced in early spring the stock will 

be of the in less than two 

| months, a trace of the 
former. A colony of the worst type of 
the old black bees may thus be changed, 


is not 


new queen 
with scarcely 


space oftime may be brought up to the 
The stock 
of an entire apiary may thus be changed 
in so short a period, and other desirable 
stock substituted. The process of intro- 
ducing queens is simply to remove the 


highest state of perfection. 


/old queen, and place the new one in a 


wire gauze in the hive among the bees 


| for twenty-four or thirty-six hours, after 


which she may be liberated. 

The Brood Nest: The brood nest is a 
very important part of the hive, and fre- 
quently requires attention. Usually the 


Round pebbles will not answer for | show that it has paid from 500 to 1000} pees arrange it in a proper manner, but 


grit. 
In feeding grains in the runs, broad. 
east it. 
Millet seed is a great egg- -producing | 
grain. 
Always feed the mash crumbly, not 
sloppy. 
The 
ing summer. 


noon meal is not necessary dur- 

Do not allow the mash tv sour in the 
troughs. 

Beans are excellent feed, being highly 
nitrogenous. 

A quart of feed for twelve hens is a 
good measurement 

Milk can be fed 
sour or buttermilk. 

Sorghum and broom corn seeds are 
excellent for a variety. 

Barley is much used in Europe, and 
is valuable as a variety. 

The dried blood sold for fertilizer is 
dangerous to use for poultry. 

Split the carrots in halves, and allow 
he hens to peck at them at will. 


in any form—sweet, 


per cent. Even though little effect can 
be seen, the benefits from a single year | 
will often repay the cost of spraying for | 
ten years. Those who make apple grow- | 


it profitable. 


spring with concentrated lye diluted 
to three degrees Baume and_ then! 
sprayed three times with Bordeaux mix- 
ture and Paris green, and had averaged | 
from 30 to 50 per cent of a crop, when | 
unsprayed trees gave but two per cent. | 

L. A. Codman made use of geared | 
machines, but found it necessary to use| 
large air chambers holding 20 to 30 gal-| 
lons, so that he could stop between the | 
trees and spray them thoroughly. | 





One good cow fed up to the full amount 
that she can assimilate, and properly cared 
for, will without any exaggeration yield 
just as much milk as two good cows given 
average feed and indifferent care.—George 


at times seem to lose sight of good 
| judgment and do not. Very often dar- | 
ing a heavy flow of boney, and the bees 
are somewhat crowded for room, they) 


ing a business spray their trees and find | will, in their eagerness to store honey, | 
| fill every available cell as soon as the) 

Professor Alwood uad good results | young bees are hatched out, and in this | 
from spraying the trees in the early | way get so far ahead of the queen that | 


finally she is left without a cell to de- 
positan egg. When this occurs and i 


crease in numbers, and it is necessary to 
either extract the honey from those brood 
frames, or give them empty comb in- 
stead, as the bees will not remove the 
honey to any extent to thus accommo- 
date the queen.—A. H. Doff in Farm, 
Field and Fireside. 





m is to produce the most 
= A, vend healthy stock. The 
youneer stock and bulls are kept 

~~ | 4 —_ - = 
ure. ave pure, fresh spring 
water to drink. and live on the 
most wholesome, — f 


that can be devised for 


Far 
the health and development of 


ont — qeewety on 
hand for sale. Address. 





E. Newell. 





animals is omitted. 
Jersey 


HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 


and if given an Italian queen, in this | 


| 
3|" 
| not remedied, the colony will surely de- | 


By 


| 


i 





It will keep your chickens strong and healthy. It 
wi'! make young pullets lay early. Worth its weight 
in gold for moulting hens, and prevents all diseases. 


Large Cans Most Economical to Buy, 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Feed Dealers. 
It is a powerful Food Digestive. 


Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, mix 
with it daily Sheridan's Powder. Otherwise, your profit 

this fall and winter will be lost when the price for eggs 

is very high. It assures perfect assimilation of the food 

elements needed to prodace health and form e; It is 

absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quant tN 

jess thanatenthofacentaday, Noother kind is like it, 


If you can’t get it send to us, Ask First 


Single pack, 2% cts. Five 1. , Large two-lb. can $1.20. Siz 
cans, $5. Exp. paid. Sample Pou ~ Paper’ — 
1.8. JOHNSON & CO,, 22 Cl ouse Mass. 





Breeding Ewes, 


The first consideration is a breed o 
sheep adapted to the soil and climate | 
where one situated; and, 


is secon 


,any animal 
grubs or worms, but the vegetable mat- | 


in the very 
French alled savants; wrongly so, 
for they do not really know a good deal 
they think they do. 


wrong. 





plants, but those chiefly. I have tested 
‘the contents of the stomachs of a great 
‘many moles caught in traps, and in 
| every case found starch in them, and on 
some occasions have detected the actual 


starch grains by the use of the micro. 


scope. Inno single case have I found 


matter as the remains of 


ter has been found in all examined witb- 
out exception. 


|while the French experimenters have 
only such weak evidence as that the 


moles refused to eat vegetable matter 


| when in confinement. 


Within a few days past I have made 
atest. A mole was caught by the hand 


¢| 98 he was pushing his way through a 


| bed of sweet potatoes which had been 


d, burrowed through and through by the 


adaptation to the requirements of the | Pests. A barrel was sunk. over two 
breeder. It is probable that for a class | hills of the row which had not so far 
of sheep suited to a wide variety of been eaten into. The mole was put 


soil and climate our American Merino 
comes nearer to filling the bill than any 
Other. This is on account of the hardi- 
ness and the readiness wiih which they 
adapt themselves to their surroundings. 

While Merino blood is slow in matur- 
ing it is hardy and vigorous, and ewes 
dash of such blood 
make good mothers and drop vigorous 


tinctured with a 


lambs when coupled with a Shropshire 


or Hampshire buck. Quite as impor- 


tant as selecting the ram to sire the 
lambs is the selection of ewes for 
breeding purposes. Size in a ewe is 


considerations if other 

0ints are in keeping. 
fal 

rule, 


the 


one of the first 


ewe will, as a 
but 


produce a 


sized lamb, somewhat under- 


sized ewe should not be discarded the 


if her 
acteristics are up to mark. 


char- 
If the ewe 
is somewhat small but has a good form, 
thick 


always as a breeder other 


broad, shoulders for her 
straight, 
wil] shed water roomy body 


and deep through the loins, square but- 


size, 
readily, 


tock and belly well covered with wool— 
such a ewe with aclean nose is prefer- 
able to one twenty-five pounds heavier 
but of the 
clothed kind. 
In selecting breeding stock the same 


thin-shouldered, scantily- 


care and discrimination are necessary to 
rear well-formed, and thickly- 
clothed sheep in all parts of their bodies 


robust 


the selection of a 
herd of cows that will bring in profit- 
able returnsin the dairy. If a yearling 
ewe undersized and in good order 
the chances are that she will turn 
better account on the block than to keep 
her for breeding. 

A requisite in lambs is that they 
attain good 


as are required in 


18 


to 


early 
weaned in 
A good-sized vigorous 
with a mature, hardy 
Shropshire or Hampshire buck, should 
drop a vigorous lamb, which given a 
good chance will thrive and grow from 
the day it is dropped till turned to the 
butcher.—L. F. Abbott, in the National 
Stockman and Farmer. 


size, whether 
January or May. 


'ewe, coupled 


The Homely Lilac. 


The great patron of horticulture once 
declared that he could get 
iasm for lilacs because they could be 
seen at every farmhouse door. Now, 
since there are hundreds of varieties of 
the lilac many distinct 
species besides, there is opportunify for 
gathering a collection of these shrubs, 
which represent a wide diversity of 
habit as well as in the form and color of 
their flowers—many of them rare plants 
farmer’s yard. 

But the common lilac itself will always 

be a desirable shrub. It has such in- 
trinsic merit that it cannot be vulgarized 
| by mere abundance. 


and 


common 


| which never graced a 


|icles of flowers are carried above the 
| thick leaves, their exquisite color, which 


An undersized by 
small Pincers which have been buried in 


inside of the barrel and kept a prisoner 


for three days. When taken out he 


had eaten every potato in the bill except 


the shells of some of them, and in his 
stomach was found the undigested 
pulp of his last meal, In attempt to 
escape he had burrowed completely 
around the barrel, but had not gone 
deep enough to escape. Doubtless he 
might have done so had he been left 
longer in his prison. I have found the 
dead moles in their burrows my 
lawn, where they had died after a meal 
of poisoned corn. 

It is the safest way to handle the baits 
means of a small bladed knife or 


on 


earth for a few hours, and not to touch 
bait with the hands. This animal 
is sly and wary, and like the ground 
hog, another wretched beast, wil] hear a 
footstep a long distance and then lie quiet 
for a long time waiting for the noise of 


broad back, a thick fleece that tbe returning steps before it will make 


a move. I have this season lost an acre 
of sweet potatoes by ground hogs, and 
found the only remedy was to sprinkle 
the ieaves with Paris green, as for pe- 
tato bugs. This beast seems so attached 
to sweet potatoes that a few might be 
planted as a bait, for him, using the 
Paris green dusted on the leaves, and 
so the rest of a garden or field might be 


preserved.—Country Gentleman. 


up noenthus- , 


Its habit of growth, | 
the graceful way in which its dense pan- | 


has no exact duplicate in the vegetable | 


_kingdom ; the fragrance which is their 
own and unmistakable, will always make 
thisa useful plant. It is hardy, long- 
| lived, and will endure abuse; it is often 
| found by a wayside cabin without a sin- 
gle companion, and yet it 1s beautiful 
enough to have been the chief ornament 
|of the home of one of our great poets. 
| It is admired because of its good quali- 
ties, and it will be more and more val- 

uedjfor association by every succeeding 
eneration of plant lovers.— Garden and 
rest. 


Moles and Their Ways. 


| So much has been said of the mole as 
a useful animal and a very active de- 
| stroyer of injurious insects in the soil, 
contradictory of the general experience 
of them as injurious to the roots of 
plants which they unquestionably feed 
on, that lovers of the truth will cervainly 
be grateful for the advice recently given 
to the effect that they inmay he poisoned 
by means of corn in which @ litle 
strychnine has been hidden. We owe 


ge 
Fo 








| 
| 


| 
| 
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Young 
Lochinvar 
who, accord- 
ing to the 
story, Tran 
away with his 
bride, did not 
love her one 
particle more 
devotedly 
than a thou. 





sand honest 

husbands of 

the present 

dav love their 
wives 

No novelist 

could invent 

a story of truer 


manly devotion 
than the “‘humble 
ro:ance”’ revealed 
by the following 
lett from Mr 
Harrv Chant, of 211 Haskell Avenue, 
Dallas. Texas 

“Abort fourteen or fifteen months ag 
I was working with a gang of men and happenes 
to say to one of them, ‘I hone it will not rain as 
I have a bie washing to do for the children 
The man said. ‘What is the matter with your 
wife?’ ‘ 

‘““For years my wife ha 


} 


i been suffering from 


what the doctors called prolapsus of uterus. She 
was nervous. had cold hands and feet, palpita 
tion, headache. backache constipation, a disa- 


greeable drain with bearing down pains; no ap 
tite She got so weak she could not get around 
am only a laborer so was alwavs in debt with 
the doctors, and all for no good, as none did her 
any go “l. We began to think that she was never 
going to get wel! 

“TI told this man what the doctors said was the 
matter with her ind he said *** did you ever hear 
of Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription?’" “I told 
him no, but I had tried so many patent medicines 
that I was tired of them all. and besides I did nut 
have enous. ‘noney to pay the doctor and the 
drug store He said if I would get two or 
three bottles and trv them. and if it did not do 
my wife any "oo! that he would pay for the med 
icine. I went to the drug store (Mr. Clawber's 
on Elm Street), and bought a bottle. The first 
and second did not seem to have much effect but 
the third seemed to work hkeacharm. She has 
taken in all about thirteen bottles and she is to 
day as stout and healthy as any woman in the 
United States. This is not the only case. When- 
ever I hear tell of anv woman who is sick in the 
neighborhood I ‘ust send the book and paper that 
is wrapped around everv bottle and that does the 
business. 
my own washing and cooking, for my wife can 
do it all in one day and never seems tired or out 
of spirits now.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure consti- 


pation, promptly and permanently. 


75% Ma 
of all Dogs 


—AND— 


Diseased Poultry 


start with fleas and lice worrying them. 


P.D.Q. 


POWDER 


Kills Fleas and Lice Instantly, 


without harm to the dog or fowl. 1 tb p 
25c, or 6 th. bag, $1.00. Kept by drag 
gists. seed stores, and all sporting goods 


























ouses. A. G. Spaldin S ae. ’ stores, or 
sent by us on receipt 0 OPO 
WORCESTER POUND Co. os 
Worcester, Mass. 
Consulting Expert 
in patent causes be- 
fore the U. 8. Patent 
Office. Honest, 
prompt, De ee ces at moder- 
ate fees. Re ons & spe- 


Py, At ee ERP Ee. Pi PECK, 
owan BI g.. Washington, D.C 


theJcommon error mainly to scientific 
persons who have too much confidence 
eak science of some of the 


I am no longer bothered about doing | 


And what they | 
know orsay they do about moles is all | 


[ have insisted that the mole is a veg- 
etarian, eating seed corn, roots of plants, | 
as of asparagus, sweet potatoes, com- 
‘mon potatoes, carrots, turnips and other | 


This is direct proof, 





| 
| 





Potash. 
An absolute necessity for every crop. 
Free === 
AN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 
TURKEYS. o.oo %2,;. 


No book in existence gives an ade- 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 





An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much Potash a well- balanced 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants 
Send your address. : 








ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 
he present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experi- 


ence of the most successful experts in 

turkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 

Rasp and as raisers of turkeys for mare 
et. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Cunada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


ye 

PY a ‘. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12ma 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 

Address Mass Ploughman, Boston. 





We Recommended and Sold to Our Clients the Following Stocks: 


About 250,000 Shares of Isabella at between 11 and 25¢., now 45¢. 


ALSO A LARGE AMOUNT OF THE FOLLOWING STOCKS: 


Anaconda at between 10c. and 25c., now 49c | hw AQ; between 1%c. and 3c., now 13¢ 

“ “ “ » “ « G. Glo 3%ec. . ——. = 15¢ 

Portinné - 27%ec. : 40e., 7 $1.35 | | Jefferson * “ 3c. “10c. “ 16¢ 

Union ' Te. 12¢c., 30c i. “ oo 27¢. 80c., * 50e 

C.C.Con. “ '. lye.“ 6c.. “ 15¢ | Victor = * $3.00 * $3. BO * $8.00 
Our customers’ interests are our own. By this method of dealing we have held our large 
clientage. We are now handling the stock of the Gold Key M. Co., which we believe is the best 


proposition we ever offered at the price. We have now as oe investment stocks to offer as 
anything we have sold. All inquiries about stocks carefully answered. Our weekly market 
letter and quotations sent to all making application. 


THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 
W. F. KENDRICK, PRES’T AND MGR. $50,000.PAID:IN. 


MEMBER COLO. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
ROOM 505 MINING EXCHANGE BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 








INSURANCE. HOTELS. 


Soo . 


Quincy Mutual WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


Fire Insurance Co, KAMERICAN 


INCORPORATED IN 1851. | HOUSE 


COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, WILLIAM H. Fay ens th. 
anove : ° 


President. Secretary 


near Scollay Sq. 


Nearest of the large hotels to Unicon Station, 





Steamers, business and amusement centres. 
LARG EST ROOMS in the city for the 


price ($1.00 per day and upward Steam heat 
and electric light in every room in the house 
$50,000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
patrons every modern improvement and conven- 


CASH FUND APRIL 1, 1897, $600,522.25 | 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


lence at moderate prices 


$337,000.00 | 
AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,575 348.00 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 
fasts at #) cente and table d'hote dinner at ™ 


Losses paid in 1896, $65,370.03 
Dividends paid in 1896, $68,527.40, § “""“""""* nee 


JONES. 














One Oerere th er0080 0 
> HE BEST PEOPLE from every- # 
; + where, bent on business or pleas # 
Boy Ss + ure, when in New York, stop at » 
+ The + 
Success} ; St. Denis. : 
® The cuisine and comforts of the » 
euna a This 15-year-old boy hotel have become so well known that 
aay S. LAUREN, OWNS OES manages & its name is now a household word in # 
ful t + 
—ee farm. Begtuning with thousands of homes in this country 
a few common hens be new 4 large, success- + and E urope. 
ful ise f -b ywis. e won seven 
premiuins ‘at The Boston Pouitry Show, Jan., + Central Location: + 
896. Th i business a boy can earry on 
with more profit than poultry raising. Every + Broadway and Eleventh &t., 
town at 7 hf can poarm — to —_ Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK 
mone stu n caretu 1e ages oO 
"clin dllaraag ates , . Oe ee © # «+e © # © #80 
Farm-Poultry. : 


It is a practical teacher and guide to success- | 
ful poultry-raising. Published twice a month. | 
Price $1.00 a Year; 50 cts. for Six Months. 
Send 12 cts. for sample copy containing an 
article on the boy poultry-breeder and _ his suc- 
cess; also a 25 ct. book, A Living from Poultry. § 


a é. Johnson & Co., 26 Custom House St.,Boston, Mass. 5 


—eeeeeeeeer eee 


RAILROADS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
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DR IT. 7 | end - 


How to Get Well, | 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOME | 

DOCTOR BOOK out. 

Its advice is sound, | 
sensible, safe. Rev. | 
Di. Miner said: ‘It | 
a charming book, 

whichcannot fail to | 
do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im- | 
proved. 7 7 $1.00. For sale by 

MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 





Hoosac fennel Route 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 


BOSTON 
AND 
NIAGARA FALLS 








‘178 DEVONSHIRE St., Boston. | CHICAGO, 
| 
ieee | 6+ 8e ST. LOUIS, 
women 
BIG WAGES =": pro aa 
Agents | AND ALL POINTS 
Every Pane * we 5.8. 8. and wd Canad. =e are 
w t n Premiums, Ww 
Prizes and Cas he We give Bicycles, Cameras, EST. 
Pe Ley yy Guns, Fiance, | Organs, nent em ~ 
Dilars fora few hours wor ‘ermanen 
Neen Hse mati Mew eum a | Lake Champlain Route 
10c Magazine and 
Premium | List FREE BETWEEN 


by addreoune, CREAM 
Pus. Co., Belt. ‘ast, Me, 


FOR YOU 


BOSTON 

MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA, 
QUEBEC, 

AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


6 + Be 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on 
all through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or in- 
formation of any kind call on apv Ticket Agent of 
the company or address 

J. R. WATSON, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent. 
Boston, Mase 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


FOR NEW YORK 


AND ALL POINTS SOUTH andWES1 
RESUMED PASSENGER SERVICE MAY 10, 1897. 

Steamers “‘Rhode Island”’ and “Massachu- 
setts”’ in Commission. 

FROM BOSTON :—Steamboat Express with Par- 
lor Cars leaves oy Square Station 6 45 P.m., 
daily, except Sunda 

FROM WORCESTER. —Steamboat Express Train 
— Union Station 6.12 P.M., daily, except 


upday 
FROM PROVIDENCE: —Steamer leaves 
Point Wha 





[HE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profs 


Fox 


ris 00 P.M. * daily, except Sunda 
goniiry kespin B Pe ats praction! poe > Due New York 7.00 A P 
scobe, Henry by Rt ee a. HD Returning leave Sew York at 5.30 P.M. from 


edt and others. Fully answers mors New Pier 36. N. R. 





than J. W. —- 0. H. BRIG 4 
50 0 D, tian. Carciully edited by RW. Cob Fresnes Gen, Pass. «4 
lin . "2, eatedinn = enest AA e W. DEW. DIMOCK, Asst. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
pane Bat Aad written. Sorting = the 
qu ‘i san atest 
estions sum developi ‘| STONINGTON LINE 
( du ns a “ Business 
ieeabation, care of chicks 


TO NEW YORK. 


Kxpress train leaves Park Scuare Station wees 
at 7.00 P.M., arri in New York at 7.08 71.00 
., in time to connect with all early trains. 


Maine and New Hampshire in 
eT Rooms secured at station Parh 
L. H. PAL UMER, gent, Tele a No 1840. 
W. MILLER, ir BRIGG 
vide nt. 


treatment ot diseases, selection and breedin, 
ing and housing, arediscussed in a clear “tes 
manner. Two successful are described 


in _— x, one is a flock 
Answered - 1 so tens that average 
bree | 
In short, this is the best book = mo cagseac 
little American hen” that has ever been nt 
Price in paper cover 49 cents. 


For Sale by Mass. Ploushman. 





MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMA 


BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1897. 














CURRENT TOPICS. 


President McKinley has had an oppor- 

tunity to see some of the natural beauties 

of New England this year, and there is 

no question but that he is enjoying it. 

His stay in Berkshire County at the most 

— delightful season of the year has been 

cw” Persons favored with the pleasantest of weather, 

address of ther paper must state where | wna the Berkshire people have given him 

the paper has been sent as well as the |, hearty welcome and the best of enter- 
| tainment. 


| 
| 


desiring a change in the | 


new direction. 





* * 
in New York and|, The yellow fever epidemic in the South | 
hter than last year |hows signs of abating although there are 
stored |™any new cases reported and deaths re- 


there will in sulting. Every precaution is being taken 


THE 
Michigan is much lig 
and the amount of dried apples 


apple 


crop 


be smaller consequence ; 


PROSPERITY. 


{ 


| 


by Bountiful Wheat and Cotton. | 


The Dark Side as Shown by the In- 
crease of Disease—Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura a Nation Saver. 


Seven hundred 
million dollars in- 
crease in the value 
of America’s wheat 
and cotton crops. 
Half as many mil- 
lions more added to 





the deficiency, however, will be met by | © prevent the spread of the fever, a gen- 
: ef dried fruits from | etal quarantine agwinst Louisiana, Ala. 
/bama and Mississippi being established. | 
All baggage is thoroughly disinfected be- 
fore being placed upon the trains. In| 
spite of these precautions, several cases 
head | have occurred as far north as Cairo, TIL, 
than for last year. The gain 1”) 144 Atianta, and it is reported that the 
of fresh beef 5.653,329 | fever has appeared in several Texas cities, | 
England and Scotland are our); ig probable, however, that with the | 
coming of cold weather, and the great 
care taken to prevent the spread of the| 
fever, the epidemic will soon be over. 


larger shipments 
California. 


luk exports of live cattle from the 
United States for the year up to August 
31 were 269,493 head, being 8595 
more 
exports was 
pounds. 
best customers. 


rue boom in wheat and hogs and mut- 
ton does not help the New England milk ‘ 
and dairy farmers much. They are pay- ** 

ing higher for western grain and bran, | The return of Lieutenant Peary and 
while as yet prices for milk are about his party in the steam whaling bark | 
Hope from the Arctic regions, has at-| 
| tracted considerable attention and they 
have received many visitors while lying 
inj} at the wharf in Boston. The vessel | 
law,| shows very plainly the marks of the | 
the | conflict with the ice and storms of that | 
law | region. Lieutenant Peary brought back 
is oppressive and unconstitutional. We} with him an immense meteorite, weigh- 
the will honest | ing nearly one hundred tons, which he 
butter there as they have in Massa¢hu-| discovered on a former expedition, and | 
setts, New Hampshire, New York and/ which is the largest known. He says 
that it fell from the skies hundreds of | 
years ago and has been the source of | 
iron supplies to the Esquimaux. It is re-| 
/markable not only for its size but for | 
the purity of the metal, being almost | 
entirely iron. The presence of the me- 


the same as last year with little prospect 
of improvement. 


THEY are having a fight 
Chicago the oleomargarine 
the manufacturers and in 
bogus article contending that the 


merry 
over 
dealers 


courts sustain 


hope 


Pennsylvania. 


AMONG other good results that will 
follow the introduction of the beet sugar 
industry will the increased amount 
of laborers required to take care of the) 
growing crop. Our farms do not ewPl2Y | teor on board rendered the compasses 
so many men and young people now | useless, and they were obliged to skirt | 
they did before the introduction of farm) the coast in their passage south. A | 
machinery ; and the surplus have found party of Esquimaux also returned with 
. less healthy living in the tee by en | Lieutenant Peary. He reports that his | 
increased demand for labor is me coun | summer trip was entirely successful, his 
Rae a revival Of purpose being to secure the meteorite 
social life among farmers? and to make arrangements for his trip to 
the Pole next year. 


be 


try may we hepe for a 





He recent attempts of our Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington 
introduce American butter in the Eng- | By of improved facilities and 
lish market are meeting deserved suc- rapid steamships, Europe is constantly | 
cess. We hear of a shipment from New} being brought nearer to this country. | 
York of two tons to London which sold | “he quick passage of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
at 21 cents, when it was worth only 16) der Grosse of the the North German Lloyd 
cents at New York. Another shipment Line, which was accomplished in five days 
of unsalted butter arrived in London in| twenty-two and three-quarters hours, 
less than 10 days from the creamery in ¢clipsed even that of the American Line 
fine condition. The English haow qa | Steamer St. Paul, which made the trip in 
good thing when they see it and are six days and thirty-one minutes. The! 
willing to pay for it. Sixty-pound tubs Kaiser Wilhelm is the biggest ship in the 
world and this record was made on her 
= first trip and surpassed all expectations. | 

WHEN the American sugar planters | Five hundred tons of coal a day was used 
invested their money in Cuba, they took| and her speed at times reached twenty- | 
the risk of Spanish misrule and disorder; | two knots an hour. 
they have lost heavily, but is it our duty! The marvellous progress that has been | 
to rush into a war with Spain in order to| made can more fully be realized when it 
vindicate them? The resignation of the isremembered that the first steamship to | 
Spanish ministry, and the probable ap-| cross the ocean, the Savannah, made the | 
pointment of a liberal ministry im its) tun cto Liverpool from Savannah in 
place with a radical change of policy in| days, and 11 hours in 1819, and she re- | 
regard to Cuba, will probably relieve us| quired the use of her sails in addition to 
from any such danger. Our own farmers | Steam. The next steamer to cross the At- 
will probably raise all the sugar we) lantic, the Royal William, required 40 | 
want from beets in a few years right|days to go from Quebec to London in | 
here at home, and at the same time/ 1833. In 1840, the run was made in four- 
increase the products of their dairies, | teen days, and in 1863, the record was re- | 
This industry well deserves the cordial | duced to eight days and three hours, and | 
support of our legislators and executive | since then it has been steadily going down. | 


J 
to | lias 


means 


suit the trade there. 
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THe struggle between the Milk Pro-| In apeahene of the recent erase at Ha- | 
ducers’ Union and Boston milk contrac- | apeem, I oe the Review of Reviews oage: | 
tors for the winter price of milk is still ‘The rapid substitution in this country of | 
unsettled as we go to press. The union Italians, Poles, Hungarians, and the like 
offers to make the price 36 cents per can, | for English-speaking unskilled labor has | 
the contractors to carry 5 per cent of the) unquestionably had some tendency to | 
surplus as at present. The contractors | ™#ke capitalists more arbitrary and less | 
decline to pay anything over the summer | carefully aS dealing with meped 
price 33 cents with 5 per cent surplus. | men. ayo immigration _ | 

Considering the advancing price of ened the distinction between organized | 
grain, and improvement in general busi-| 


| and unorganized labor. The trades unions 

ness, the demand of the union seems | °#” generally take pee good care of 
reasonable, and we hope the contractors | themselves, but it is comparatively hard 
will see the wisdom of paying it. | for the new comers from eastern Europe 
The union is in excellent condition to | % resist injustice. Those engaged in 
enforce its demands. The increase of| ™@ining, it is true, have now been more 
business is guaged with some precision | °f less completely brought into labor or- 
by the loan account of the New York| &#nizations; but generally speaking the 
banks which is now about 14 per cent| —_ comers are at the mercy of capital: 
larger than was ever known before. For the past two years the immigrants 
| coming from Austria-Hungary, Italy, Po- 





| the vital forces. 


the value of Ameri- 
can railway securi- 
ties. Overa billion 
dollars distributed 
among the people 
of this prosperous 
country. Such is 
the record of the 
season of 1897. 

This is the bright 
side. 

What about the 
dark side? 

Seventy-five mil- 
lion people. 

Five million men 
and ten million 
women suffering 
from exhaustion in- 
cident to the strain 
of the past ten 
years. 

Fifteen million 
children weaker 
than their ancestors 
and worse equipped 
for the increasing 
severity of the bat- 
tle of life. 

Nerves! Nerves! 
Nerves ! 

Distracted nerves and weakened and 
vitiated blood make up the most serious 
problem which this country must solve. 

Scientists rather than soldiers are 
needed to save the nation. 


Dr. GREENE’S 


NERVURA 


For the Nerves and Blood. 
Thescientist whois now doing most for 


la 
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~ 


AY 
~ 
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| his fellow-men is Dr. Greene, the distin- 


guished specialist who discovered Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura remedy for the nerves 
and blood. The overwork and over- 
anxiety peculiar to 

American life are a 

severe drain upon 

It 

is this drain which 

Dr. Greene’s Nerv- 

ura counteracts, 

Shattered nerves 

are strengthened, 

weakened blood is 

vitalized, and the 

whole physical and 

mental system re- 

stored to its origi- 

nal power and ac- 

tivity. Nervous 

prostration and 

morbid suscepti’ il- 

ity to excitement 

are removed by this 

great remedy, to- 

gether with such 

symptoms as mel- 

ancholia, sleepless- 

ness, irritability, 

nervous dyspepsia 

and headaches. 

If you do not 
fully understand 
your case, call upon 
or write to Dr. 
Greene at his office, 
34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass. 
Consultation is en- 
tirely free, person- 


ally or by letter. 





meeting-place open. They dissolved the 
Berlin Produce Exchange and hired a 
room across the way, where they trans- 


acted business, not so conveniently, but 


more tolerably than under the proposed 
restrictions. But even this lame substitute 
for a well-organized produce exchange 
excited the displeasure of the govern- 
ment, and it was declared illegal as not 
having first obtained police permission. 
The triumph of the farmer aristocracy 
was now complete, and they looked for 
an immediate beginning of good times 
from having, as they fancied, done 
away with the hated broker or middle- 
man. 

What was, however, their surprise in 
discovering that they had only bitten off | 
their noses to spite their faces? They | 
had now no official quotations, and con- | 
sequently each farmer was forced to | 
accept the price current of his own neigh- | 
borhood, and usually was at the mercy of 
a local dealer who was not bound by any 
rules excepting such as he made himself. 
The broker, meanwhile, transacted busi- | 


| Massachusetts. 
| showed his noted Dutth Belted, Freeland 
| Bros. of Sutton their Jerseys, H. 8S. Stock- 


| exhibit was larger than usual. 


|der two; 


|} Agricultural Faire. 
| sain 


| The Essex Agricultural Society, which! —The South is constantly seeking for 


has this season he'd its 77th annual fair, | 


The Bright Side of Life as Indicated | difters from most other agricultural so-| 


cieties in that no horse racing is allowed, | 
The quarter mile track is mostly used for 
bicycle races. There were large numbers 
of entries of horses, stock and poultry, 


| the latter being larger than usual. 


The cattle shown at the York County | 
fair at Saco, Me., were yery largely from 
J. H. Bond of Charlton | 


well won most of the premiums for his 
Devons, and C. E. Taylor of Shelburne 
Falls and A. H. Streeter of Cummington 
had the only Durhams on the grounds. 


The 78th annual fair of the Plymouth 
County Agricultural Society opened with 


/an attendance of fully 1000, representa- | 


tives from 
present as it 


neighboring granges being | 
Grange Day. As in 
most of the fairs this season, the poultry 


was 


The clos- 
ing day, the weather being theatening, 
the attendance was very small. Among 
the premiums awarded were, for butter, 
Mrs. E. E. Keith, Bridgewater, first; beef 
sattle, Clinton Howard, West Bridge- 
water, first; working oxen, Marcus Pierce 
of Bridgewater, first: Chas. E. 
Leonara, West- Bridgewater, first; year- 
ling, C. E. Leonard, West Bridgewater, 
first; steer calves, Horace H. Alger 
Easton, first. 


steers, 


The seventy-fourth exhibition of the 
Bristol County Society at Taunton was | 
unusually successful this year. ‘The 
weather was especially favorable and the 
exhibits were of a high order of excellence 
and far in advance of previous years. The 
fruit, flower and vegetable exhibits were 
especially good. ‘The attendance was 
good throughout the fair. H. D. Harri- 
man of Saxonville secured all the premi- 
ums for sheep, with the exception of the 
first and second premiums for bucks and 
for grades and crosses. Ernest Leach 
of Bridgewater took the first premium for 
his exhibit of Shropshire bucks and 
second for his Oxford Down bucks, 
while Lester Sweet of Taunton received 
the first premium for grades and crosses. 

The Mason Farm was awarded most of 
the premiums for their exhibits of breed- 
ing horses and colts. For working horses 
Chas. Horton of Dighton received first pre- 
miums for pairs and G. H. Heather of 
Attleboro for single. 

For fit cattle Charles P. Kilton of 
Rehoboth was awarded first for pairs, 
J. and B. Chase of Rehoboth first for 
single ox, and Austin C. Sanford of Taun- 
ton first for single cow. 

In the swine exhibit, the first premium 
for Berkshires was awarded to E. 8S. 
Rhodes, Bridgewater, and the second to 
James Mulhair, Eastondale; for large 
Yorkshires, Austin B. Sanford, and the 
Riverside Farm the other premiums. 

In the cattle exhibit, Wm. Rankin of 
Brockton secured the grand sweepstakes 
for his herd of Holsteins. In the Jerseys 


the first premiums were awarded to E. 8. 


Rhodes for bulls three years or over; to 
Riverside Farm for bulls one year old and 
under: to John M. Stetson for bull calves; 
to Riverside Farm for milch cows, three 
years or over; to J. Hooper Searle, for 
milch cows, two years and under; to John 
M. Stetson for heifers, one year and un- 
to Riverside Farm for heifer 
calves, under one year. 

Among the Guernseys, Aaron Gay of 
Stoughton received all the first prizes with 
the exception of that for bulls, three 
years or over, which was awarded to the 
exhibit of Ralph Earle. 

Philo Leach of Bridgewater received all 
the first premiums for Ayrsbires, and J. 
Hooper Searle all the awards for Devons. 
Wm. Rankin of Brockton was awarded 


{all the premiums for his exhibit of Hol- 
| steins 


with one exception, the first for 
bulls, one year and under three, being 
given to Geo. J. Martin. 

H. D. Harriman received all the premi- 
ums for Herefords, and among the grades 
and crosses; Ralph Leonard received first 
for butter cows, three years and over; L. 
R. Hall, milk cows, three years and over, 
also for milk heifers under three years; 
Geo. Mandigo, for heifers one year and 
under two; and Geo. G. Williams, for 
heifer calves, under one year. 





Country Real Estate. 


farm on 


Read and Run. 


more factories. 
—The United States has 4,564,000 farms, 
averaging 137 acres. 


CAMP 


“First of all Grapes,”’ says 


ship round the world.” Early or Late. 


Rural New-Yorker. Scaled 9 points in possible 100. “Will 
Insist on our Seals and 
Largest stock of other Grape Vines, Small Fruits. Elegant Catalogue 

CEORCE S. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 


eed Not 
Be Swallowed. 


et what you buy. 
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—Nevada has a petrified tree over 600 | 


feet high and sixty in diameter. 
—A West Virginia farmer has sold his 
apple crop for $20,000 on the trees. 


—Kansas has just celebrated the return 


of prosperity by a festival at Topeka. 

—A steamship line is to be established 
between Pensacola, Fla., and Bremen. 

—tThere is a good demand abroad for 
Wisconsin cheese, and it is increasing. 

—Glove manufacturers say there is no 
prospect of a general strike in Boston. 

—Corn flour is extensively used in the 
West to adulterate wheat flour and beer. 

—Dr. Fridtjof Nansen and his collection 
of relies, ete., will bein Boston in Novem- 
ber. 

—'lennessee boasts of a peach thirteen 
and three quarters inches in circumfer- 
ence. 

—The freshman class at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College numbers forty 
this year. 

—A Pittsburg firm shipped recently a 
large quan:ity of hoop iron to a Chinese 
tea company. 

—Many persons are visiting the frigate 
Constitution, now lying at the Charles- 
town navy yard. 

—Several Yale students make tuition 
fees during vacation by working as motor- 
men on trolley cars. 

—Kansas City (Mo.) authorities have 
decided to suppress pool-rooms and all 
forms of gambling there. 

—Gory. Wolcott and his party have re- 
turned from the exposition at Nashville, 
where they were well received. 

—An American firm is building two 
immense mogul engines for the Jalapa & 
Cordova Railway Company, of Mexico. 

—A new fish hatchery is to be con- 
structed by the Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners in the Middlesex Fells, near Win- 
chester. 

—The stock yards people are to make a 
practical test of the Treasury ruling that 
imported hides from exported cattle are 
dutiable. 

—The wheat shipments to Duluth are 
breaking all records. Most of the farmers 
are selling now and not waiting for a 
further advance. 

—A destructive timber fire, with 
estimated loss of $500,000, has been rag- 
It was extinguished 


an 


ing in South Dakota. 
by a snowstorm. 
—The Wilhelm 
Grosse has broken the ocean record, com- 
ing across from Europe in five days, 
twenty-two hours and forty-five minutes. 


steamer Kaiser der 


Everyone desires to keep informed on Yukon, 
the Klondike and Alaskan gold fields. Send 
10c. for large Compendium of vast information 
and big color map to Hamilton Pub. Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

—A Washington (Pa.) tube company 
has just completed 60 tons of boiler tubes 
for the Japanese battleship Kasagi, which 
is being constructed at Newport News, 
Virginia. 

—A well near Pittsburg, Pa., is more 
than mile deep and may be sunk two 
miles for scientific purpose. It flows oil 
aud gas in paying quantities, the gas driv- 
ing the boring engines. 


—Iin Letcher County, Ky., there grows 
a great walnut tree which has just been 
sold for 3400. ‘The tree is nearly sixteen 
feet in circumference and about ninety 
feet high to the first limb. 

—San Diego, Cal., will soon receive wa- 

ter through the largest flume in the world, 
each mile of which required 250,000 feet 
of lumber. It has eight huge tunnels, 
one 2100 feet in length, and 315 trestles, 
one of which is 1200 feet long and 85 high 
and another 1700 feet in length and 85 in 
height. 
—From Kansas City, Mo., to Port 
Arthur on the Gulf is only 768 miles by 
railroad, and to New Orleans 878 miles; 
while to New York it is 1303 miles. It 
is well known that water freights cost 
considerably less than by rail, hence large 
shipments of produce for shipment to 
Europe are finding an outlet in this direc- 
tion and this trade is sure to grow. 

—John Miller of Berkeley 
West Virginia, has just sold his apple crop 
fora little more than $20,000. This is 


County, | 


The Recommendation of 
Cream Gluten Meal 
“THR GREAT MILK - PRODUCING FOOD OF THE AGE,” 


Cream Gluten Meal 


4 LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, but of far GREATER FEEDING VALUI 
THE ANALYSIS is always printed in large letters on each sack 


ALWAYS SOLD IN 106POUND SACKS, never 


Manufactured by the CHAS. POPE GLUCOSE CO., at Geneva and Venice, Ill. 


to you by your Grain Deales 
a proof of his reliability, a 
can sell you Other brands ; 
make a larger profit, but 
for your interest (and he kno 
it) to Duy 
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any other wa 
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BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING. 


Monday, Oct. 4th to Saturday, Oct. 
30th. 10 A.M. to 10 P.M, Daily. 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
A complete, interesting and pleasing exhibit, 
Sousa with his Band of fifty soloists; 
Reeves’ American Band, Salem Cadet 
Band. with | , ee , 
“ , % ‘ith hunters’ log-cabin “Lean- 
FLY ROD, to,” Inaian Camp, Maine Guides, 
Fishing Tackle. Kods, Reels. Aroostook potato 
exhibit etc., e c. wes . 

. ~~ , ith cookery 
HOUSEAHOLD INSTITUTE. lectures by Mrs 
Lincoln. Miss Farmer, Miss Barrows, Miss Wills, 
Miss Wilson, and others. 

BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT. of Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Machinery. bread, cake and pies 
baked while you wait. Enormous ovens and 
kneaders in operation. 

IRISH EXHIBITS. lion of °98; Piece of Blar- 
ney Stone; Soil from every County in [reland; 
Laces from Belfast; Irish Spinning Wheel, etc. 


FIVE THOUSAND To the first five hundred 
PRESENTS DAILY. Women every 


MUSIC, 


vere, Kunker Hill, Old State House, Old South 
Church, and Faneuil Hall; 4500 articles of value 
ranging from five to twenty-five cents given away 
~~ tomen, women and children with conpon 
ticket 


Biggest and Best Exposition ever Held 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 
















































































A MAN 


Across the street lugging a water melon al- 
ways attracts attention. So does a man show- 
ing up the superior qualities of, Page fence. 
Why? Because men like a good thing. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





Literary Notes. 


Octave Thanet, Stephen Crane, and other 
well-known story writers will contribute to the 
October numberor MCCLURE’s MAGAZINE. 

“Aluminum: A Newcomer Among the Met- 
als,” is the title of un articlein the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS which gives 
the history of the invention and development 
of the American process for the manufacture of 
that metal at Niagara Falls and in Pennsylvania. 

The short stories inthe October Harper’s 
are: **Mrs, Upton’s Device,” a tale of match- 
making by John Kendrick Bangs, illustrated 
by C. Dana Gibson; “Psyche,” a society story 
by George Hibbard, illustrated by Albert E. 
Sterner; “‘There and Here,” a story by Alice 
Brown; and “A Strange Tale of Gheel,” by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 

The serials in the October HaRPER’s are the 
first instalment of ‘Spanish John,” a tale of ad* 
venture by William McLennan, illustrated by 
Myrbach ; the last instalment of ‘The Kentuck- 
ians,” by John Fox, Jr., illustrated by W. T. 
Smedley: and the fifth instalment of ‘The 
Great Stone of Sardis,” by Frank R. Stockton, 
illustrated by Peter Newell. 


The recurring spleador of our autumnal foli- | 
age is a never-ending delight, but few of the | 


thousands who enjoy it annually are aware that 
the turning of the leaves is an essential element 
in the economy of plant life—that without it, in 
fact, not a few of our species would find it im- 


possible to exist. In “Autumn Leaves,” an 


article in the October HARPER'S, Professor D, | 


T. MacDougal gives the scientific explanation 
of the mystery invoived, an explanation which 
cannot fail to enhance the beauty of our 
autumn foliage in the mind of a sympathetic 


observer, by giving it a reason for being in the | 


economy of nature. 
The editor of the AMERICAN MONTHLY Re- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS makes some pertinent com- 


ments on the recent shooting of striking miners | 


by deputy sheriffs at Lattimer, Pa. He shows 
that the local prejudice against these foreign- 
born laborers was intense, that many Americans 
who had worked in the mines before the for- 
eigners came bad drifted into other occupations 
in the Pennsylvania towns and villages of the 
coal regions, and that the mine owners had 
brought in more laborers than were needed, 
| which helped to keep wages close to the starva- 


tion point. These conditions go far to account 


Working exhibit | 


Souvenirs of Irish Rebel. | 


morning | 
five hundred Souvenir | 
Spoons, representing Boston Tea Party, Paul Re- | 


Bass Point, Nahan! 


| Boston’s Favorite Seashore R 
Grand Harbor Tri, 


Best Fish Dinners. 
Every At: raction for Thorough Enjo 
Steamers LEAVE Lincoln Wharf, 
further notice: 
For BASS 
| 2.20, 5.00 P M. 
For NAHANT—9.30 A.M 
(except Saturday) P.M 
RETURN. 
POINT 


POINT—9.30 aA.M., «1 


b2.2¢ 


From BASS 10. 30 M 
3.45 6.15 P.M 
From NAHANT, 
63.25, 6.00 P.M. 
LExcept Sunday. 


FARE CHILDREN lL5dc 
| Take Ferry Cars. 


43.00, 410,45, O11 


aSundays only 
Zhe. 
Special rates to parti 
E. E. H. SEABR 
t. Agt. . Su 
ZUL Washington st, 


HERMES S. HEYWOO 
PURCHASING AGENT, 


21 Milk Street, 


Estimates furnisbed on merchandise of 
doscription. Telephone, 3053 Boston. 


$7800 GIVEN AWAY 


To persons making the greatest number of w 
out of the phrase “Patent Attorney Wed: erbu 
For full particulars write the National Recor 
Wasbington, D.C., fur sample copy contai 


same. 

Poultryman Wants situation on a poultry a 
fruit farn ; has had years of 

perience on large and small ranches; have 

of references; preier New England. Ad 

“oO. P. L.,’’ 19. Bank 8t., Fall River, Mass 


Boston, Ma- 








LEGAL NOTICES 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT 
To all persons interested in the estate of MA}! 

E. HARRIS, late of St. Gecrge, in the Co 
of Knox and State of Maine, deceased. or in the 
personal property hereinafter described. 

\ YHEREAS, Nathan Bachelder, appoint 
administrator of the estate of said decease 
by the Probate Court for the County of 

the State of Maine, has presented 1 

his petition represeuting that as sue 
trator he is entitled to certain peronal 
situated in said County of Middlesex, to 
deposit ofa sum of money in the Lo 
stitution for Savings of Lowell, i 

of Middlesex, with accrued interest, 

that he may be licensed to receive or t 
public or private sale on such terms and t 
person or persons as he shall think f t 
wise to dispose of, and to transfer and co 
said estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County 
Middlesex, on the niveteenth day of October 
A.D 1897, at nine o’clock in the fore 
show cause, if any you have, why the same sh 
not be granted 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve 
citation by publishing the same once in ea 
week, for three successive weeks, in the Mass 
ACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, anewspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day at 
least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-fourth day 
September, in the year one thousand eight | 
| dred and ninety-seven. 


Pro 
oon, t 


this 


S. H. Fousom, Register 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all ot! 
sons interested in the estate of WILI 

SAWYER, late of Littleton, in said 

de Ceased. 

\ Y HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of 

ceased has been presented to said Court 

bate, by Fidelia Sawyer and Emily Sawye 

pray that letters testamentary may be 

them. the executrices therein named 

giving a surety on their official bond 

You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said 
| Middlesex, on the fifth day of Octol» 
| 1897, at nine o’clock in the forenoon 
| cause, if any you have, why the same sh: 
granted. : 

And said petitioners are hereby directe ve 
public notice thereof by publishing this itio 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACRUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
| published in Boston, the last public be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 

post-paid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
, } : 

all known persons interested In the estate seven 
| days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
| Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day of Sep 
tember. in the year one thousand eight hundred 
| and ninety-seven. S. H. Fousom, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
| PROBATE COURT. 


LAM 


said de 


tor pro- 


issue 
uld 


ition to 


| 
| 
| 


The Phelps in Lexington, 


the product of thirty-four acres of moun- | for some of the deplorable doings at Lattimer. 


Tue Worcester Society will probably 
again discuss at its annual meeting the 
advisability of selling its present fair 
grounds. With the deficit of $5000 oc- 
casioned by the last fair, the total indebt= 
edness has been brought up to $60,000° 
The present grounds are easily worth 
$200,000 and their sale would give suffi- 
cient money to cancel the indebtedness 
and provide new grounds in a thickly set- 
tled portion ofthe city. It has been sug- 
gested that the society should omit hold- 
jng a fair for one or more years, for there 
are strong indications that Worcester is 
somewhat tired of agricultural fairs and 
will be more likely to patronize’ such a 
fair more largely after one or two yeers. 
The present officers have given freely of 
their time and strength and the fairs held 
have been a success in every way but 
fina” cially. 





STATE OF OnI0, CITY OF TOLEDO, as 
Lucas COUNTY. ; 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
enior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & 
Co., doing business in the City of Toledo, Coun- 
ty and State aforesaid, and that said firm will 
pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
for each and every case of CATARRH that can- 
not be cured by the use of H_LL’s CaATARRH 
CURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886. 


preerarn, A. W. GLEASON, 


SEAL 
tangent? Notary Pudlic. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cureis taken internaliy and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 
° F. J. CHENEY & CO., Tolede, O. 
aw Soldby Druggists, 75c. 


land and Russia have constituted 52 per 
cent. of our total immigration. Their 
average iJliteracy is 40 per cent., as com- 
pared with about 3 1-2 per cent. among 
immigrants from Great Britain and Ire- 
land, France, Germany and Scandinavia. 
Only one in about twenty-five of the im- 
migrants from southeastern Europe is a 
skilled workman. ‘They are exploited 
by our corporationsin gangs at low wages 
upon all kinds of work requiring muscle 
rather than skill, and they are not always 
treated with ordinary justice by contrac- 
tors.” . 
e* 

The farmers are the aristocrats of Ger- 
many. They own the land and they fill 
most of the offices in and out of the army, 
says the Harper’s Weekly. There will be 
a fight next year between these and the 
industrial elements of the country to de- 
termine whether the landlords shall or 
Shall not tax the rest of their fellow- 
men for the benefit of their special indus- 
try—that is to say, the agrarians propose 
to discourage, if not prohibit, the use of 
American foodstuffs in order to force the 
people of Germany to buy German food 
at higher prices. 

The Prussian agrarians recently con- 
cluded that the Produce Exchange in 
Berlin was the cause of their agricultural 
depression, so they got the government 
to pass regulations regarding brokerage 
in grain so unbusiness-like that the mem- 
bers of the Exchange decided that it was 
not worth their while to keep their legal 





~ 


ness with his fellow-brokers from office! Adams street, belonging to Mrs. Sarah| 





to office, by post or telephone, with the | 
great advantage that he no longer was | 


subject to the government tax or police | ings, has been sold to C. H. Bugbee of | ¢rom his peach crop. His father, from a 


meddling. 

This story is interesting because of its | 
wide applicability. It may soothe the| 
feelings of that large class of citizens who | 
run tothe government for assistance when- | 
ever they are forced to suffer the conse- 
quences of over-production or absence of 
industrial foresight. 








THE WORLD OVER. 


—The report is that Turkey backed by 
Russia will try to force England out of 
Egypt. 

—England has declined to take part in 
the seal conference because Russia and 
Japan are to participate. 

—Canada is about to doat a $10,000,000 
loan in England, partly for deepening 
canals and constructing Crow's Nest 
Railroad. 

—The Zunist convention at Basle, 
Switzerland, did not resolve for a ‘‘Jewish 
State” in Palestine, but only for an ex- 
tension of the present Jewish rights 
there. ’ 

—Some women in Russia are prepar- 
ing a unique gift for Dr. Nansen. It 
will be a carpet, with a map of the 
North Pole regions embroidered in silks. 
The places visited by him in his voyages 


| purchase price was $5200. 





will be worked in silver and gold thread 


anism in perfect condition. Try them. 2 cents. 
| ‘core by ©. 1. Hood & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 


F. George of Boston, comprising eigh-| 
teen acres, with a full set of farm build-| 


Melrose. Price, $8000. 

The farm of C. M. Packer, in Green-| 
land, four miles from Portsmouth, N. H., | 
comprising forty ucres, with substantial | 
buildings, together with the stock and) 


farming implements and machinery, has incessant bread-and-butter worry that tries the | till in the present volume it becomes a full cav- | 


tain land, the assessed value of which is | 
less than $3 per acre. As a side issue Mr. | 
Miller realized between $3000 and $4000| 


much smaller apple orchard, realized be- | 


tween $8000 and $10,000. 





BREAD AND BUTTER WORRIES. 
Those who are born rich are saved from that | 


| To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 


“AT THE FRONT,” by Oliver Optic. Blue and | 
gray cloth. Gold dies, illustrated. “At the| 
Front’ is the fifth of the series of **The Blue | 
and the Gray — on Land,” and the last but one 
of the six volumes. It is a continuation of the | 
narrative contained in the preceding books, | 
Regiment from the formation of the two com-| 
panies as a squadron, in which it rendered its | 
first service for the preservation of the Union, 


been sold to J. D. Norris of Melrose/| souls of mankind. Comparatively few of us, | alry regiment of twelve companies, with three 
Highlands, who buys for a home. The | however, are exempt from the worries that | battalions, a colonel, a lieutenant-colorel, and 


The Highland Farm, situated on Main 
street, Whitman, comprising fifty-nine 
acres, with a fine set of farm buildings, 
belonging to E. H. Goodhue of Dor- 
chester, has been purchased by J. W. 
Robinson of Reading, who has bought 
forahome. The price paid was $5000. 





Bargella Richardson of Keene, N. H., | 
has sold atwo hundred-acre stock farm | 
near Alstead Centre, N. H., to Charles 
Flowers of Weirs, on private terms. 
Mr. Flowers will make extensive repairs 
and engage in stock raising. 


Hood’s 


Restore full, regular action Pi I | 
Wis 





of the bowels, do not irri- 
tate or inflame, but leave 
all the delicate digestive or- 





\ 


haunt the daily life struggle, and in consequence 
the most useful lives are generally the ones 
marked for nervous collapse. We cannot give 
up, our families must be provided for, but what 
are they going todo when we do give up? Un- 
der this strain of constant effort of mind and 
body no one can continue indefinitely unscathed, 
and multitudes of half-broken men and women 
surround us. They have consulted their doctors 
without securing aid, and they work along as 
well as they can in an aimless som of way that 
seems to be without hope of relief. All of such 
worn-out, spiritless people can be cured and put 
quickly on their feet by Dr. Greene, the great 
specialist, of 24 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
discoverer of the world-famed Nervura, and 
many other wonderful remedies that cure the 
ills of men and women. This famous man can 
be consulted absolutely free by persona! call or 
by letter through the mail, and his advice, 
which means health to you, can be had for the 
asking. 

The closet attention is given to letter corre- 
spondence, your description of your casé being 





instantly intelligible to the wide experience of 
this scientific physician. Ifyou are ill, write to 
Dr. Greene and be well. 


three majors. The personal adventures of the | 
characters introduced in the preceding vol-| 
umes will interest the readers probably more | 
than the details of battles and skirmishes. In | 
the enlargement of the regiment, most, if not) 
all,of them rise*to higher rank. They partici- 
pate in some sharp engagements, and they do 
credit to themselves, and owe their promotion 
to their conduct on the field of battle as well as 
to their strict adherence to the line of duty. 
But none of them are permitted to do impossi- 
ble things. All of them do not escape the 
perils of the field, and even the colonel has to 
jie some weeks upon his bed from the effects of 
a severe wound. Price $1.50. Published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 





ETERNAL VIGILANCE 
Is the price of perfect health. Watch carefully 
the first symptoms of impure blood. Cure 
boils, pimples, humors and scrofula by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Drive away the pains and 
aches of rheumatism, malaria and stomach 
troubles, steady your nerves and overcome that 
tired feeling by taking the same great medicine. 





Hoop’s PILts are the best family cathartic 


and liver tonic. Gentle, reliable, sure. i 


of 
in said 


in the estate 
Littieton, 


other persons interested 
ALBERT SMITH,. late of 
County, deceased, intestate. 
\ Y HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administration 


| on the estate of said deceased to Susan E. Smith, 


of Littleton, in the County of Middlesex, without 
giving a surety on her bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


| wherein is given the history of the Riverlawn | Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 


Mi idlesex, on the fifth day of October, A.D 1897, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should no! be granted. 
nd the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof. by publishing this citation 
once 1n each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J, McINTIRE, Esyuire, 


| Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day of Sep 


tember, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven. S. H. FoLsom, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLE#EX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at law. next of kin, creditors and al) 
other rsons interested in the estate ef 
ANDREW W. McKAY, late of North Reading, 
in said County. deceased, intestate. 

Wee 8, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Alexander 

R. McKay, of Natick, in the County of Middlesex, 

—— giving a ey on ww bend. 

are are hereby cited to a 

Probate Court, to be held at Cambric 

County of Middlesex, on the twelfth day of 

October, a.bD. 1897, at nine o’clock in the fore- 

noon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 

same should not be anted. 

And the petitioner is hereby 
lic notice thereof, by pub ishing this citation 
once ineach week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN., & bewspaper 
| eager te in Boston, the last publication to be one 

ay, at least. before said Court 

itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 

Judge of said Court, this twenty-first day of 

September, in the year one thousand eight hun 

dred and ninety-seven. 


year at a 
e,in said 


directedto give pub- 


S. H. Foisom, Register 





See our Special Offer on 
t: e sixth page. 
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' MARKETS. 


in tone 
declined 1-4e 
Miich 
Horse Market Moderate. 


Oxen. 
nuch according to their value for beef. 


Cows and Young Calves, y 
}a48: fancy mileh cows, $50@68; 


1 young 
- two-year-olds, $12@22; three-year- 


, wholesale, 


ARRIVALS A 
CATTLE. SHEEP. HOGS. VEALS. HORSES 


Cattle. Sheep 


At Brighton. 


New Hampshire. 


At Watertown 


Vermont. 
Xt Watertown. 


trichton. 


New Hampshire 
At Brighton. 


At Watertown, 
l 


Steady and strong as 
ll %yca@l2e 
rhe arrivals there of State Cattle, were 
tir and home supplies light; therefore the flour: 


and sold out quite close. 
Big horses bigher and not plenty. At A W| 


good grade for « 
sale, a fair demand was noticed. 
Single 
». Sale stable a quiet trade. Some 
ig horses disposed of at 8150@$200. 


Union Yards, Watertown. 


rhe receipts of Cattle trumped up to 3533 head 
of which number 2965 head were Western. The 


sired, as to quality. ae good dressing Beeves, 


‘ivity than last week and although Western 
ie cost steady prices, yet butchers were not 
pay full last week’s rates. The 
tor cattle was limited 


» 15 do av 1500 ths at 5c. 
ths at 4% ¢, 14 do av 1450 ths at 414c, 20 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET 


Sheep Rule steady 
Calves in de 
supply 


Cows in large 


ad for Maas. Pioughman 


ek ending Sept. 20, 1897. 
Amount of Steck at Market. 
Sheep, Shotes. Hogs. Veals 
4 1A 278 28,081 1,672 
29 17.8388 121 24,964 1,806 
y1 611,852 118 wo,424 1,571 
Horses 345 
M SEVERAL STATES, 
Sheep Cattle. Sheep 
w21021 New York 6 398 
215 K.1.& Conn. 
” 1460 Western 3253 675 
1 1 ( va SO 4050 
4236 15,505 
») SHEEP BV RAILROADS, ETC. 
sheep Cattle. Sheep 
4 Eastern 208 4781 
B. & M. 
i463 Foot& boats, 90 


ies on Northern Cattle, ete. 
r hundred pounds on total weight of 


meat, extra, 85 25@5 75; first 


,oo; second juality, $4 25@4 50; 
75 @4 00; a few choice single 
some of the poorest, bulls, 


s60@130; handy steers, $50 


Fair quality, $20@ 


‘attle for farmers: year- 


° 


md, live weight, 2@3c; extra, 


snd lambs per head, in lots, 


lambs, babe 


Per pound, 3°, @44ec, live weight; 
rete $1 50.435; country 
2 
244 a5 BP it 
Brighton, 744 a8e¢ P th; country lots. 
S0casla4 
La : p tb; country lots 
@] ) each; country lots, 15¢@ 


8, bo a@ooe 
THE DIFFERENT YARDS. 
. 861 12.982 1047 285 


644 16,009 625 60 


General Live Stock Notes. 

ss Cattle and 2000 less Sheep and 
;000 more Hogs 
{ WeeR, 
rable to the buying interest, but 


Near as many 
Market for Beef Cattle, if 
ght. Lambs arrive freely and 
at 5@542ec th. Good solid 75th 
s4gc easy. The change in Fat 
lower grades by 4c tb L W, 


looking up the Calf Market we find 
u the part of butchers to own a goodly 


rand a litele competition which is the life 
re The Milch Cows on sale were not 
md, but worked off after a fashion 


25@865 per head. Horse Market 
proportions, and good horses 


Cattle. Sheep 


RE French 30 iv 
HN Jenne 1O 8627 
Sturtevant & 

37 83 Haley.... 14 


8 Canada 

28 At Watertown. 

24 ¢ signments 3825 
O28 TI Gould gO 


At Brighton. 
| White 
17 & Co 225 
+1 3 Massachusetta, 

At Watertown, 
21 JS Henry 24 2 


At Brighton. 


Brighton H A Gilmore 11 
16 Fiteh & Wench 20 
Le R Connors.... 15 13 
JP Day 16 
JS Heury 55 
13 278 Scattering 90 
4 New York. 
7 14 At Watertown 
JS Lavine Loo 
40 550 Maurid 6 81 
C A Burdick 217 


Ll l Western States. 
At Brighton 
FW Dyer 
& Co e 225 
SS Learned -112 
1300 Sturtevant & 
Haley 80 
5 4 W H Monroe 96 
14 16 
At Watertown. 
3 J A Hatha 
10 25 way , 817 
Western 2148 6750 
lt 51 
zs. Calves. Hogs. Calves 


Vermont. 
At Watertown. 


a Carr & 
i4 Williamson 4 
A A Pond : 3 10 
9 GH Sprigg 
lL ee 12 
0 HN Jenne 11 16 


W Ricker & 
45 others.... 350 225 
41 RIE French 35 6410 
Britton & 


20 Savage .... 11 100 
3 74 FS Atwood 8 43 
4 15 
Massachusttes. 
At Watertown. 
4 JSHenry......14 70 
18 At Brighton. 
2 kR Connors 17 10 
38 28 Fitch & Winch 5 
3 40 JP Day.... 22 
3 4 JSHenry....112 96 
Seattering.... 200 150 
9%) §=130 New York. 
At Watertown. 
2 80 Madrid 
30 270 


Export Traffic. 


Market on State Cattle rules 
juoted a week ago. At 
D W, at Liverpool 114%@ 


Exporters find it for their inter- 


est not to crowd the English market, but do not 
aiways as their better juagment dictates. 
Boston for the week 2945 Cattle, 2028 Sheep and 


From 


Shipments and destinatious — 


Lancastrian for 


Liverpool 744 
Beef Co. 


On steamer Sylvania 


© Liverpool 297 cattle by J A Hathaway, 303 
y Morris, 1028 sheep by Swift Beef Co. On 
eamer St. Ronans for London 361 cattle by 
240 by Swift Beef Co. 20 horses, On 
steamer Prussian for Glasgow 160 cattle by Swift 


by J A Hathaway. On steamer 


Sach m for Liverpool 350 cattle by E Morris, 


70 by J A Hathaway, 81 by J Gould, 1000 sheep 
by Swift Beef Co 


Horse Business. 


Owing to the inferior quality of Horses on sale 
the market is not in a very prosperous condition. 
Considerable inquiry for good grades for draft 
and drive appear to be scarce. 
bination sale stable, common grades are slow of 


At Snow’s Com- | 


horses searce at market. At 


special sale of fine drivers sales at $175@$326. | 


ay’s sale stable arrival of 4 loads, | 
Auction sales moder- 


ston street sale stable having | 
rive, coach, pace and saddle on | 
Sales for pairs 


horses $400@$100, At} 


Russell | 


> +o 
Tuesday, Sept. 28, 1897. 
West were all that could be de- 


to both home and foreign trade. 
cattle on the market with tess 


Cattle Sales. 
sold 15 steers avy 15265 ths at 
16 do av 





do av 1425 ths, at 4144c, 20 do av 1400 ths at 4c, | 
10 doav 1400,ths at 4c. T J Courser’s cattle were 


sold at 4c tb. 


Maine Cattle, Beef and Store. 

Sixteen carloads switched in at Brighton at 
9.45 A M. but 7.45 a.m. would have been a better 
time of arrival, The bulk of arrivals were loaded 
The stock was in 
the hands of eleven different parties. 
from the East not in large numbers. 
of N. H. had in a load of oxen of fair flesh, but his 
officers were 4c less than his asking price, and 
we cid not hear of any compromise, still there 


the other side of Portsmouth. 


might have been later in the day. 


sidered his cattle worth Se th and had no inten 
tions of parting wita them at 4%4c. 
with threes good cattle had not suid, 


sheep Houses. 


AStaras receipts were concerned there was 
ample for the weeks business, they came heaviest 
General quality all that 
Lambs of 75 
2 The arrivals have improved 
in quality within the past three weeks. A.C. Fo-<s 
sold 96 lambs of 6220 ths at 0% c. 90 do of GO00 
tbs at 544¢ 79 do av 5310 ths at 514¢e. 
1130 ths at 3e, 1 buck 140 ths at lc, F Farwe 
sold 62 sheep at 3c of 4650 ths, 74 lambs 470 ths 
at 6e. C A Burdick 92 lambs 6570 ths at 54ec, 
117 lambs 86090 tbs at 54¢c,7 sheep 830 tbs at 
34ec. OW Rolfe sold 28 sheep and lambs 


from West and Canada. 
could be desired 
readily at Stee tb. 


ths at 44ec. 
Veal Calves. 


Butchers were paying for calves all they were 
worth, being in good demand. For good desirable 
lots 644c per th was paid and taken readily by 
the regular butchers, but they are particular to 
take out all that are slim when pa 

© W Rolfe sold 15 calves 120 ths at 54¢c, 
P Day sold 22 amall calves 100 ths at 4c 
son & Hanson sold 20 calves 5c. 


sold 27 calves, 120 ths at 54ec. 


Milch Cows and Springers. 

The supply was good but the trade not as good 
Speculators were cautious in 
buying, afraid of getting the worst of the bargain 
as they have torety on Wednesday’s sale. 
& Winch sold two extra springers $42.50 each. 
Libby Bros. sold 10 milch cows from $30@345 
JS Henry with agood supply sold from $25 
R Connor sold from $30. @60. 


as last Tuesday. 


a head. 
Fat Hogs. 


Western arrive freely, with lower grades ata 
decline of 4c th and cost laid down here at 3"4 @ 
Butchers were paying for northern 


44ec, LW, 


hogs 544¢ D W. 
Live Poultry. 


8 tons were the arrivals of the week. 
Pullets at 50@65¢ per 


kill were soldat 9a@lve, 
head. 


--—- 


Boston & Albany Yards, Brighton. 
WESTERN BEEVES. 

PRICES Ib CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 

.... $4 00@4 50 Light to fair, $3 25@3 50 

Good to prime 350@362 Slim.......... 3 


Extra 


Choice $5.@b 50. 


~~ +o -_ 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
September 28 and 29. 

Near to 200 less Cattle on sale then last week. 
Neal Bros were at market with 
The market for beef cattle was not remarkably 
Dealers were firm in their views, and 
butchers bids were not plump upto last weeks 
figures, it would seem that the 
facilitate trade, 
1400 @1525tbs 
Neal Bros had i6 oxen av 1600 
and was asking 5c 
J Courser sold 4 of 4480 ths at 4c. 
some slim cows at $10 a head, 16 beef cows and 
Fitch & Winch sold 4slim 
cows $11 each, 6 heifers near 2 years old at 316 


active. 


must each give in a little to 

Western Cattle of 
4a5%ecLw. 
ths was offered 4%. 


1 bull 950lbs at 24ec. 


a head 
——-— 


Late Arrivals and Sales. 
A good supply of Store Stock on the market 


milch cows, calves, store pigs, 
yesterday's sale, together with 
from Mass. i 
not show any improvement. 
demand. 


R Connors sold 1 very choice cow at $70, 4 do 
Libby Bros sold cows from $274 
M Philbrook 4 springers $40, each 1 
Thompson & Hanson 10 cows 
$30 a840, 2 extra cows $48 each, 
W W Hall & Son sold cows at 
: Foss 2 springers 
O W Rolfe 5 cows 335 each, L oxen of 1660Ibs at 
be, 2 oxen of 3100 ths at $4 per cent. 
lace 20 choice cows 352.50 each, 10 cows 340a@ 
JS Henry sold 6 choice 
cows $50 @852, 15 cows 840 @$47. 

Store Pigs. — Near 300 head, Small Pigs $1.50 


at $50 each. 
s5u. J 
milch heifer 835 


cows S3uUa840), 
835 as5bv0, a ( 


$45 and cows 830@847, 


a2. Shotes 83. a@86 





+ 


Miscellaneous. 


Hides.—Brighton, 74ac P Ib; 


6% aie. 


Tallow.—Brighton, 3c p Ib; country lots 1@ 


Lyec. 
Calf Skins.—80@$1.40. 
Dairy Skins.—25@55c. 
Pelts.—15c @$1 . 


= eo 





Boston Provision Market. 


The pork market continues quiet with prices 
Steady, 


Steady. Hams and lard are 
unchanged. 


Pork, loug and short cuts P bbl, $13 50. 
Pork, light and heavy backs. $12 50@13 50. 


Pork, lean ends, P bbl. $15 50 
Tongues, beef P bbl, $23. 
Tongues, pork, Pp bbl, $17. 
Beef, pickled, B bbl. $8.@10 50 


Shoulders, corned and fresh, @ th 744c. 


Shoulders, smoked, P tbh 8c. 
Hams » th, 9@10c. 

Bacon, P th luYe @l2c%. 
Pork, loose, ® th 7¢. 
Briskets, salt, P tb 8c. 

Kibs, fresh, p Ib 10c. 
Sausages, P ib 84ec. 
Sausage meat P tb 7 ‘ec. 
Lea sausage meat, }) tb 84ec. 
Blade meat. }) Ib8 vec. 
Lard, in tierces, P tb 6c. 
Lard, in pails, @ fh 642 a7e. 


Lard, in pails, pure leaf, P th 8@8 4c. 

Fresh Meats.—Beef is quiet with prices steady 
Lambs are steady and quoted 
Mutton and yearlings quiet. 
continues quiet but firmer for choice. 


for choice hinds. 
unchanged. 


Beef steers B th 7@8 ee. 
Beef, hindquarters, 84e¢ @11% 
Beef. forequarters, 4@54ec. 
Lambs.—Pp Ib, 84% @9'ec. 
Mutton.—Mutton P th 6c. 


Yearlings.—Yearlings, P tbh, 6@7c. 


Veal.—Veal P th 6@9c. 


o 


Sugar Market.— Refined 1s selling fairly, with 


Market quoted firm. 
Cut loaf and crushed, 5.81c. 
Pulverized, 8 tb. 5.44c. 
Powdered, » Ib, 5.%sc. 
Cube, p tb, 5.44. 
Granulated, P Ib,5 ec. 


Granulated, at retail, P tb, 54ec. 


Diamond A’s P th, 5.06c. 
Ontario As, P tbh, 5 06c, 
Pembroke As, 4.94c. 
Extra C’s, 4%s @47ec 
Bag yellow, 4 Ut@4 56e. 





The movement in mileh cows did 
Good cows in fair 


Hogs.—Dressed city P ib,64%c; country, PB th 
c. 





Boston Produce Market. 


Wholesale Prices. 


Poultry. 


There are only moderate arrivals and the mar- | 
Choice western fowls 
are in steady demand at 124%4@13¢c 
chickens are also selling well at 12@13. Wesiern 
chicken turkeys if plump and weighing 7 to 9 ths. 
sell fairly at 16@18e. but light thin stuff is not 
Ducks are dull and easy. 
Choice northern chickens and towls meet with a 
Ducks hard to place. 


ket still has a firm toue. 


wanted at any price. 


ready sale. 
Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Kastern— 


Chickens choice large, P tb .....- 
Chickens, common to good............ 
Fowls, Oxtra ChOICO...... 2... ccc ccceccceees 1 
Fowls, common to g00d...... 2.6... ..c0seeee 
DOGRS, GHTERE, DTD coccccocccccccescocecess 
Pigeons. tame  doz.N............... 


estern iced— 
Turkeys spring, plump, 7 to 9 


los. average .... $ Ob.cnsscusasenes 
PT CB orcosdcuce cecsecnes se se 
PEGE ED 0060 v6enccsecestsccoes 
SM tintennnesdodygn $eepasoucesusnseniet 
eee 
Chickens, choice large, P fh................ 
CRISRARS, GEROE FB. ..00:00:0 00 cccccscccce 


Live Poultry. 


| 
Receipts continue moderate and good fowls 
Chickens in fair demand at 


rule steady at 10c. 
9@1 1c as tosize and condition. 
demand at 8c 


TCR cabcebe eneeeceé cee sbaeees doves 
ROOSTOFS WD WB. oo cccccccccccccccccceccece 
DS ee ee 


Geese 





Game. 


) | A few patridges are coming from nearby points 
* Drew’s sale stable just received a fine load of | #nd choice sound birds are in good demand at 
heavy draft and chunks. | $2 00. 


Butter. 


Demand for fresh made Geode is not very active 

ight and advice from 
western and other leading markets are very 
strong. Extrafresh northern creamery is fi) m 
at 22c for tubs and 23c for boxes, with some of 
the best Vt. lots held a fraction higher. 
western creamery is generally held at 22c. Firsts 
are quoted at 19@20c but move slowly in com- 
June creamery is in 
steady demand at ful! former prices. 
| dowu the market is closely sold up. 


NorTe.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 


but receipts are rather 


petition with June goods. 


30 and 50 tb tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............. 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes......... 
Northern N. Y., large tubs........ éneser 


Spring chickens P th................ 





Western, asst. spruce tubs........-.-21,@22 
Western, large ash tubs................214 


Creamery, northern firsts................19@20 
Creamery, western firsts ...... .........19@ 
Creamery, SOCOMAS...... ...0.. cece cccecees 16a@17 
Creamery, CASED. ........0. woccrccececs 18420 
June creamery — 

DPE, MEMO c0cs. 6 co ccoccccecess 20@ 

Western, extra......... send esi eeenetes 19@19% 
Ss Un CE nicbe cakepudnicads coos cesta 18a19 
i Mi. MM aceb sccnscenoces cece cet 184 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts ............-.16@17 
Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............ 13a@15 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. low grades ........ 10@12 
ERREE Hs WONUNE Ee sec cece cccecesécseosoce .12a15 
West, imitation creamery, small tubs. 

GEBFOn« ove cvnccccevcegcecesececcescece l4@ 

West imitation creamery large tubs firsts 12 @ 

“imitation creamery seconds...... l0@l1l 

SBR Basic code. cecdosnecesccess ll@i2 

“ladle seconds... .......0..0....-... L0@11 

Boxes 

Extra northern creamery .............. 23@ 
Extra western creamery............... -22@ 
ee errr 19a 
oN er 15@17 

Trunk butter in % or % bb prints 
Extra northern creamery................ 23@ 
NT, 19a20 
I Se Mn cen, <uhachoee esas seasetes 15@18 
Extra western creamery... ........... ..22@ 

Cheese. 


There is nothing new in the cheese trade. 
There ts « full supply on hand and only a light 
demand. Strictly extra N. Y¥. and Vt. lots are 
selling generally at 9%44@c. 


consin twias are steady but slow at 94. Ohio 
flats are extremely hard to place. 

Liverpool quot. white 45s. 
New York, small, extra Pp fb .............914@ 

‘i: : BUS Oe Us. . cacccecccccceces «, Bae 


seconds ® th........ wabaeee 


6 a7 
Vermont, small extra ® tb .-944@9% 





‘ Sis tiretnaccccccesccocces sad 

om GOOG FH BB - ccccccccccccccss - 6a7 
te Ci TED ccisdcses ubdirtinse cect cons 4@5 
We PE GEE cccwctsesesece cccees 914 a9% 
Sage cheese, extra, P tb............ 842 49% 


Kees. 

There is no siga ofimprovement in the market 
for the general run of western stock. Receipts 
are liberal, quality generally poor and demand 
very slack at l6@l17c. Buyers are willing to pay 
18¢ for really choice fresh Michigan, but prefer 
refrigerator stock to the ayerage of the fresh 
western. Best marks from cold storage have a 
steady sale at 1444 @15. 


Nearby and Cape fancy P doz........... 22@2: 

Eastern choice fresh .... ...........0.00s 19a@20 

Eastern fair to good...........ceccceceeess L4@15 

Vt. and N.H. choice fresh ............... 19@ 

Western fair to choice. .......... ....... 15@17 
Potatoes 


Receipts heavy and there is a larger supply at 
the roads than there has been for a long time. 
Prices are a shade easier, best Aroostook Heb- 


| rons rarely bring over 83c, with York State white 


stock at 80 @83c as to quality, 
Potatoes ~ bush.— 
Aroostook Hebrons ............00..++.+..-80@85 
York State White Stock................4. 80@83 
Sweet Potatoes. 
Demand rather light and the market onl 
steady. 
over $1 75. 


$2 25@2 50. 


fairly 


Double head Jerseys steady at 


Norfolk extra in large bbis...........2 00@ 
East Shore Va., small bbls............. 175a@1 87 
Jersey double heads P bbl............. 2 25@2 50 


Green vegetables. 

Receipts of onions have been liberal for the 
last day or two and the market has weakened a 
little. Best Stock in large bbls will noy bring 
over $2 12 today, and $1 75 would be an outside 
price for western in large bbls. Squashes steady. 
Turnips sca: ce at $1 25. 


CT CUD cceks-s6vecrese. veecceeessns 40a 
Butter beans, native.................... 756@ 
Corn, green, Crosby, # DOX............. 40@a50 
Cabbages, Native, P 100............... $243 00 
Carrots P bu............ eves cececcossese 85@ 
Cress. P bunch ....... scoscesccen Ms 
Cauliflower each. ... ........ 6... see eens 5@8 
Cucumbers P 100.............c0-.00005. 50@ 

Egg plants, native p bbl........ owe tals 1 50a2 00 
Lettuce, hothouse, ® box 3 doz ........ 15@25 
Onions, native, p bush.................. TO@75 
Onions, Western Mass., P bbl........2 00a@2 12 


Onions, York State, P bbl. ......... 
Onions, Western, small, p bblis.... j 
PEE, OP Wl ccwcecaccoecocesces 15420 
Peppers, native squash................. 50@ 
Peppers, bell, » 4% bbl. crate.......... 7O0@ 
Radishes, P 5 doz. box. ....... 35@50 


2 
..2 We 
1 7i@ 


String Beans, Native green ® bush..... 50@75 
String beans, native wax P bu ........ 75a 
Summer squash, native, p 100....... 3 00a 
Squash, turban, P bbl ................1 25@ 
Squash, marrow, P bbl...............1 25 
—_— MMB cccccsccsccccccsccecese BORE 
omatvues, native, P bush ............ 75@1 25 

Turnips, Jersey Russia, P bbl... ........ 50a75 
Turnips, yellow P bush ................ 45@ 
Turnips, St. Andrews, P bbl..........1 25@ 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Receipts of apples are increasitg a little but 
demand is improving as well and the market has 
a firm tone for good sound fruit of all kinds. Any 
red fruit suitable for table use meets with aready 
sale at full prices. Choice cranberries are closely 
sold up and ruling higher and firm. Some fancy 
marks are held at $6. Receipts of grapes con- 
tinue liberal but they are selling freely with 
prices about as last quoted. Peachesdull. Na 
tive fruit is plenty and havinga slow sale. Plums 
in good supply and steady moderate demand. 
The market is well supplied with pears and 
choice lots have a steady moderate sale. 


Apples. 
Gravensteins p bbl............ ........83 50@4 50 
1 _, See 2 50.@3 60 


NE EP Os ecces cdecrchaccecccanesees 
SE a Cl etcntine unncatebeden caneebee 
Common P bbl......... 


2 00 @2 75 
1 50 a2 00 
--1 OO@2 OO 


SA OF WU 0006-56 0000 e800 ceceeses 2 50@3 OU 
Porters p bbl... Tere Tene 
SO TED TP Bes 6c oo ccces coe cccescecd Oe 
Greenings, N. Y* p bbl.......-.........2 50a3 UO 
Missouri mixed var. P Dbl......... ..+. 2 OO@2 50 
Pound Sweets, P bbl.....- sous --2 50@3 00 
Cranberries. 
Cape Cod PDbDI.... . 22.0... cee cece ee eee 0O0O@5 50 
Cape Cod p crate........ steSeususenevee 1 50 a2 00 
Peaches. 
Hudson River,p _ carriers......... 75@1 25 
” ™ arge carriers......... 1 75@2 25 
Delaware, pP basket hactaiwetaiesihcyt 
OR” =a 40@1 25 
Jersey, M basket... .....ccccee 40a@90 
Pears. 


RRS LB er 1 OO@1 50 
Beurre Bosc p bDbl.................+....38 O0@3 50 


Louise Bonne P DbI.... ......cccccccees 2 50a@3 00 
I a a ae 2 00 @2 50 
Seckle P bbl........ ccccecccce. coccccces CUMS 50 
Common varieties P bbl................1 00@1 50 
Plums. 
Damson, N. Y. p 10 th bskt................30@ 
Blue, PB 10 TM DSK .... 2 6 oc cccecccccs sees AGB 
GEG? BOP OP WD 000 ccccsece 66 6s+0s ccccle 
Table varieties, N, Y. th bskt..............20@30 
| Green Gage P 10 th bskt...... 30.435 
Grapes. 
Delaware, N.Y., P pony basket ......... 9@10 
Concord, N. Y., » pony basket......... 8a9 
Niagara N. Y., P pony basket .......... 9@10 
| Black varieties, N. Y., pony basket...... 7@s 
| Wyoming Red N. Y., pony bskt ...... 6@8 
Salem, N.Y. p pony basket.............. 8@9 
Brighton N_ Y., pony basket............ 7@8 
| Martha, N. Y. pony basket.............. 7a8 
Tallow. 
| I, OP Biase. ctencccacn des ddnndsungeese 1%@2 
| PUNT: 0. oncruds0ndsandsnceacenesceacie 3a3% 
Hides and Pelts. 
| Steers, over 75 tS............ceccceseeecees @7 
SONGS TEE 0060 nnnecccdoves sengn scenes ceed a7 
| Cow all weights ; steers under 75 ths....... @7 
ee Sich ebb kbihiddl whais a a6 
Hides, south. light green salted........ .. @9 
” <n Ge te ccccnenenseecs 14 
“ : wi, jee 12\4a 
o ee 9144@10 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each................ 75@1 35 


overweights,each... .. 
o south. flint dried p tb.. 





Dried Apples. 


| 
Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy....... 414@5 


Evaporated, choice. ............0ssseeees @4 
| Evaporated, prime......... eeegsecessceced 354@3% 
| Grass Seeds. 
, Eee earners 1 40@1 60 
| Clover, PH WD...... cece cece seee sees cece cece 7\2@8\% 
Red Top, western, P 50 Ib sack........ 1 856@2 10 
- faney recleaned, P th.......... 156@16% 
Beans. 


Receipts of marrow pea continue liberal and 
the market is dull at $1 15 for the best of them. 
Choice mediums are in limited supply and steady. 
Best yellow eyes have a moderate sale at $1 50@ 
160. Red kidneys quiet and easy. 






Pea, N.Y. & Vt. small H. P............. 1 30@1 35 
Pea, marrow, choice, H.P .... ..... 115@ 
Pea, screened..... de cenb deck. ddeeccvceda GED OO 


Pea, seconds............-- gqupcens ° 
Mediums, choice hand picked 
Mediums, screened ............--+-000+5 1 
Mediums, second ...... ......+.++- 
Yellow eyes, extra....... 
Yellow eyes seconds ...... ‘ 
TOE TSG 40.0.0- voce cccccscccseee « -++++1 86@2 10 
Lima beans, dried ® fb ........... ++ 0000s @3 


Hay and Straw. 
The demand for hay continues quiet, while re- 


| ceipts are large. Choicr | is not plenty, the 
| bulk of the receipts being o 
/ mon quality. 


medium and com- 
me new hay if it was to be had, 
woulu sell at $15 00@15 50 for large bales, but 
little comes in that willcommand over $14 00@ 
$14 50 while $10 00 @$12 0v is the most common 
ire for new hay. Eye straw is quiet and in 
ull supply. 
Our quotations are for new hay. 


| Hay, prime, large bales............--15 00@15 50 
o “ small “ eee 


| three boys and one girl. 


Strictly extra Wis- | : 
| stout and in good health previous to this age. 
| The rosy color in her cheeks gave way to a 


| an improvement. 


Eastern shore stock is hard to place at | 





| live fowlare firm at the same price. 


| headed 





FLESH PELL OFF, 


lA BEAUTIFUL GIRL SERIOUSLY |}, 


AFFLICTED. 





Was Formerly a Healthy and Robust Girl, 
But for Three Years Has Been Suffer- 
ing--Blood Became Impure and She 
Fell off in Flesh—A_ Seri- 
ous Nervous Prostration— 

What Resulted. 


From the Republican, Versailles, Ind. 
Frank Tucker, of Versailles, Indiana, is a 


prominent farmer, and has a beautiful home, 
which is graced by a wife and four children, 


is a healthy and robust girl, and looks as if she 
had never experienced a day’s illness, although 


| Mr. Tucker says such is not the case, as his 
| daughter had but recently recovered from a 


serious and protracted illness. Lucy is now 


| fifteen years old, and it was three years ago | 


that she began ailing. She had always been 


paleness, and she became rapidly thin. Her 


| blood became impure. and as she grew weaker 
| she became the victim of nervous prostration. 


“Nothing the doctor could give her would 
bring about her former good health,” said Mrs. 
Tucker. ‘“‘She kept falling off in flesh until 
she resembled a skeleton, and there seemed to 
be scarcely any life in her at all. We tried 
different remedies, but nothing seemed to benetit 
her. Most of the time she was confined to the 
bed. She was very nervous and irritable, and 
was almost on the verge of going into St. Vitus’ 
dance. 
to save her. 


“One morning the doctor told us to give her | 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, which | 
He said he was treating | 


he brought with him. 
a similar case with Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, 
and they were curing the patient. Well, we 
began giving the pills at once, and the next day 
we could see a change for the better in her. 
The doctor came and was surprised to see such 


her the medicine. 


dose. We gave her one pill after each mea 
until she was well. We began giving her the 
medicine last August, and sbe took the last 
dose in October, having used eight boxes. She 


| is now entirely well and stout, and has not been | 
sick a day since, and we have no fear of the| 
We think the cure| 


| heavy weights will answer the purpose. 


old trouble returning. 
almost miraculous.” 

Mr. Tucker vied with his wife in every word 
which she told the reporter, and they made the 


| following aftiday’* to the above story : 


VERSAILLES, Indiana, April 28, 1897. 
We, the undersigned, hereby swear that the 
foregoing is a correct statement regurding the 
sickness and recovery of our daughter, Lucy. 
FRANK TUCKER. 
Mrs. FRANK TUCKER. 
Subscribed before me this 28th day of April, 
1897. 
HuGuH JOHNSON, Justice of the Peace. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People con- 
tain, in a condensed form, all the elements nec- 
essary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are 
an unfailing specific for such diseases as loco- 
motor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus dance, 
sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous head- 
ache, the after effect of la grippe, palpitation of 
the heart, pale and sallow complexions, all 
forms of weakness either in male or female. 
Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will be sent 
post paid on receipt of price, 50 cents a box, or 
six boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in bulk 
or by the 100), by addressing Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y 


Bing, We. 2, WOO ..ccccccccesce. .ses BB EOB14E OO 
” ST lena ewaeebetiitee seen 12 00@13 0U0 
se ae ceeeceeecceeseseess LO OO@1I1 OO 
” rejected, per ton........... 800@1000 
” clover mixed, P ton......... 10 00@11 50 
- clover, P ton......... ...... 9300@ 

- I, Or Sis oo cae: csmecccess @1000 
Straw, prime rye................-...11 O0@12 00 
Straw, Oat wer TON......... 666 cee ene 6 50a@ 7 00 
Straw, tangled rve ................... 8300@ 8 560 

23S 


Flour and Grain Market. 


Flour.—The market for flour continues quiet, 
with the close weaker in sympatty wita wheat. 

Spring patents, $5.35 @5.65 

Spring, clear and straight. $3.75@5 15. 

Winter, clear and straight, $4 70@5 20. 

Winter patents, $5 20@5 40. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted firmer, $3 85@4 05 ® bbl 
for ground and rolled, and $4 85@5 05 for cut. 

Corn Meal.—The market is quiet at 78 @80c ® 
bag, and $1 70@1 75 P bbl; granulated, $2 30@ 
2 50 P bbl; bolted $2 20a@2 50. 

Graham Flour.—Trade rules quiet, with the 
market quoted at $3 50@5 OOP bbl. 

Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 50@ 
375 P bbl. 

Rye.—The market contiees quiet, with prices 
quoted at 6Las3c. 

Corn.—Trade is quiet with prices quoted steady 
on spot and to ship. 

Steamer — spot, 3¥ec. 

No. 3 and steamer spot, 38 4¢c. 

No. 2 yellow to ship, 33 %42c. 

Oats.—The demand continues quiet with prices 
steady on spot and to arrive. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 30c. 

No. 2 clipped, spot, 2 @29'4c. 

No. 3 clipped, spot, 28 4ec. 

Rejected white. spot, 2744 @28c. 

Clipped, to ship, 284% @29 ec. 

Millfeed.—Trade continues quiet, with prices 
Steay to ship. 

Middlings, sacked, to ship $13 75@17. 

Bran, spring, $12 75. 

Bran, Winter, $13 75. 

Red Dog, $16 75. 

Mixed feed $14 75.@15 50. 

Cottonseed meal, Oct., P ton, $22 50. 


Malt. -The market is steady with trade ruling | 


dull. 

Canada grades, 58 @62c. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 52 @55c. 

State, 2 rowed, 43 @45c. 

Western grades, 45 @53c. 

Barley —Quiet demand, with prices nominal at 
35 @40c., for feed, and 40 @50c tor malting. 





Poultry and Egg Special, 


Reported for the PLOUGHMAN by W. H. Rupp 
Son & Co. 
ALL QUOTATIONS ARE WHOLESALE. 


The receipts of poultry on this market are 


|much lighter than a year ago, and prices are 
| consequently somewhat higher. 
| medium sized Western chickens are bringing 
| 12 cents and some fancy large stock 14. 
| are unusually high,and some sales made as high as 

There are a few lots of small | 


Best marks of 
Fow! 
12 1-2 cents. 


chicken turkeys arriving which are selling at 18 
to 20 cents. 


Lucy, the second child, | 


It began to look as if there was nothing | 


He told us to keep giving | 
He said one pill was enough | 
for her, as she was too weak to stand a larger | 

l 


|to supply the amount required. 


| was 


|stantly being repainted. 


|age stamps they put on 
| paper took the postmarks, leaving the 


The ordinary lots of native chick- | 


Dried Leaves as Litter, 


Leaves are the warmest litter that can 
put under an animal during cold 
ter nights, and are less likely to be 

disfjaced than straw. They require 


| less labor, too. They cannot be shaken 
|up like straw, and the only implement 
| needed is a rake, by which, until a new 
| supply is needed, those which are clean | 
j}and dry can be pushed back over those | 
|which are soiled, and once or twice a| 
| week all can be cleaned out. 


Now we believe that the only reason 
why leaves are not more generally and 
extensively used is the difficulty in 
storing them. They are so 
and bulky that to secure a suflicient 
stock to last for the winter would re- 
quire more room than any farmer had 
to spare. This difficulty can be obviated 
by pressing them. We heard a livery 
stable recently advocate, the 
practicability and desirability of press- 
ing them for market. It was his belief 
that bales of dried leaves would find 
ready sale. It would certainly be an 
article of commerce on which cost would 
be reduced to a minimum, and where 
material is so abundant and opportunity 
so frequent, it seems as if the suggestion 
might meet with favor. 
who only keep a single horse or cow, 
or who only need a comparatively small 
amount of bedding, we offer a simple 
device for storing leaves. Take an 
open barrel, the larger the better, fit a 
circular head, and press your 
yourself. If you are ingenious enough 
to apply any simple screw, all the 
easier and quicker will vou do the work. 
If you have no such appliance, then 


light 


keeper 


For persons 


leaves 


The leaves will come out in layers con- 
venient for storing and use. Almost 
any premises will have trees enough 
Your 
stock will have better litter at very 
much less trouble to yourself, and you 


| will have in the epring a pile of the 


very best manure without any seeds of 
grass or weeds init. You will have 
saved three or four dollars which straw 
would have cost you, and your pile of 
manure will be quadrupled.— N. Y. 
Tribune. 


“Them’s Cockerels,” 


he 


‘‘Look ’ere!” remarked a country 
yokel to a companion, ‘‘d’ye see that 
man thar? That’s Farmer Stackfield; 
an’ if ye want ter make ’im go stark 
ravin’ mad, [ll tell ye ’ow ter do it!” 

‘“‘T doan’t pertickler want ter make 
’im go mad,” replied the other, ‘seein’ 
as ’ow ’e’s a big sort o’ chap; but ’ow 
would ye do it?” 

“Go up an’ say ‘Them’s cockerels, 
Mary!’” 

‘How will that make ’im go mad?” 

‘“Why, larst spring they ’ad an ole 
hen wot wanted ter sit. 
missus, her as he calls Mary, went into 
the pantry to look out a sittin’ ov 





So he an’ ’is 


eggs.” 

**Wot then?” 

‘‘Why, as fast as ’is missis picked ’em 
out, he jest put ’em back agen. So at 
larst she arst ‘im wot he was a-doin’ 
“.” 

‘‘Yes.” 

‘‘So he jest said, *Them’s cockerels, 
Mary; we doan’t want the farm bunged 
up wi’ cockerels. What we 
pullets, and if ye want ter get pullets, 
ye ‘av ter pick the short round uns like 
this, not the long thin uns like you’ve 


want is 


bip a-picking out.’ ” 
‘«Well, there’s nothin’ to larf at abont 


| that.” 


‘“‘There wos afterwards; for they ‘ad 


eleven chicks hatched, and ten on ’em | 
Saturday | 


cockerels !’”—Cassell’s 


| Journal. 





—The Forth Bridge in Scotland is con- 
is the 
structure that it takes fifty tons of paint 


So vast 


|to give it one coat, and the area dealt 
| with is something like 120 acres. 


—RBelgium swindlers have been pasting 
their transparent paper over the post- 
letters. The 


stamps beneath uncancelled. 





Foreign Apple Market. 


Messrs. J. C. Houghton & Co., Liverpool, 
cable Otto G. Mayer & Co., N. Y., that apples 


at 12 to 12 1-2cents dressed. Some extra fancy | are arriving in very bad condition, the parcels 


“ I o: ccscdecdpenes @ | ens arriving are bringing little if any advance | 
| Deacon and dairy skins..................+5. 30@40 | above the price of Western. Stock dressing 4 | 
EN Cnc, cas0ceebnecsesmiecehanse’ 10@15 | to 5 pounds to the pair are in good steady demand 
| Lambskins each........... esecccee oeeeeceees 30@50 
Pelts, each ...........+++- oeeeeceses coceees 60@1 00 | jarge roasting chickens dressing 8 pounds and 
Peas. | over to pair would meet with a ready sale at 16 
Choice Canadian P bu janeeessanmienedséiel 80@85 | cents, but 14 cents is an outside quotation for 
ny iiciniae: gummanrersonessenenl 7. 7s the majority of roasters arriving. Few lots of 
iG Ss, € eocccccces ee fO@ | hic 
| Groom pene: B00 ..+ .coccececceecccceees 8B@ live chickens are quotable at over 10 cents, and 


Near-by 


| by Steamers “Germanic,” “Etruria” and ‘*Teu- 
| tonic” having all been discharged in more or 


less rott n condition. This has had a bad effect 
on that market, and at the last sale even good 
ualities sold at low prices. Kings, $2.45 to 


| $4.35; Baldwins, $2.45 to $4.60; Greenings, 


dressed fowls are bringing 12 to 12 1-2 cents. $1.45 to $3.05. Poor qualities sold in some 


send a short distance without ice if stock is 
thoroughly cooled before packing. 

The market is well cappllel with Rhode 
Island geese and ducks Ordinary lots of ducks 
willnot bring above 11 cents, while the most 
fancy marke are quotable at 12. Geese are 
ranging from 12 1-2 to 14 cents. 

There isnow an open season for game of all 
varieties with the exception of quail. Best 
grades of mallard and black vucks are quotable 
at $1.00 per pair, woodcock 40 to 50 cents each. 
partridges 50 cents, large winter yellow legs 20 to 
25 cents each, summers 10 cents. There is very 
little Jemand for small peep and not quotable at 
over 10 cents perdozen. Gray squirrels are 
bringing about 5 centseach, rabbits 10. Con- 
siderable stock has arrived with the animal heat 


not being thoroughly out, and such will not | 
bring the above quotations; neither will game | 


that is badly shot up. 


Our egg market is in good shape with pros-| 
pects of storage eggs cleaning up quiteearly in| 
Strictly fresh all brown | 

1! 


the season. 
stock is quotable at 27 cents, stock running we 
to brown 24 to 25 cent:, other marks ranging 
down according to quality. Cold storage eggs 
are moving freely at 15 cents for best marks. 





The Wool Market. 


Coarse or quarter-Dloods combing and clothin 
22a23c; three-eighths, 22a23c; half blood. 





seseeseeee+14 50@15 00 | 20@22c. ; fine, 16@17¢. 








| 19 1-2 to 20c and tubs 18 1-2 to 19e. 


| No stock at the present time need be drawn or | instances as low as $1.20 per barrel. 
, andif the weather is cool it is safe to | 9gMessrs. James Lindsay & Son, Glasgow and 
| Edinburgh, report that the demand in their 


market is very active, and that apples arriving 
there in condition and tight sold last at 
the following prices: Kings, $5.35 to $6.30; 
20 oz. Pippins, $3.40 to $3.90; Greenings, $2.90 
to $3.40; Baldwins, $3.65 to $4.35; various, 
$2.90 to $3.90. 


ee 


Foreign Butter and Cheese Market, 


Cable advices of this date to George A. Coch- 
rane from the principal markets of Great Bri- 
tain give bntter markets as very dull with prices 
surely nominal in most cases. The receipts 
continue heavy from all quarters ‘and the 
weather conditions perfect for the make. A 
pressure to sell cold stored goods bas caused a 
very depressing influence, but it is thought that 
with the moderate shipments from America, 
the market will shortly revive, or at least go no 
lower. Finest fresh American creamery in 
boxes is offered at 20 to 2lc with only a light 
business passing. The same quality of goods in 


| tubs is neglected although offered at 19 to 20c. 


Finest June creameries in boxes offering at 
The lower 
grades continue to be in active request and un- 
altered in values. 

Cheese markets show no improvement; if 


| anything, there is more pressure to sell, with 


buyers indifferent and not taking at all freely, 
although finest American and Canadian are 


offered at 9 1-2 to 10c. 
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Offices and Warerooms 
Up One Flight. 


Furnaces 
Cleaned and 
Repaired. 


*#e& ee & 


DUNKLEE & CO. 


15a Blackstone St., 


BOSTON...... 











Tuition Fee 


A COLLEGE COURSE AT HOME 


A COMPLETE WORKING LIBRARY. 











S100 Sa 


Hitherto a col 
lege education ° 
has meant years 
of time and a 
large outlay of 
money, neither 
of which one ina 
thousand could 
afford. What 
then? Until now 
it has been “do 
without.” But 
with the necessi- 
ty has come the 
invention. We 
propose to place 
the broadest, the 
most thorough 

















and practical ed 
ucation within 


| TEN IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. | 





the reach of all 


And how? Well, the corner stone 
upon which this new systam rests 
Oe UE seeks cee heees 


and supplied separately to the subscriber o 


Transvaal, Moving Ph tography, etc. 


charts. 


ular prices, which range from $60 to $90. 





HOW TO 
SUBSCRIBE 


immediatel 











Half Morocco and Ful 
#2.00 and $2.50 respectively. 


factory may be returned in ten days and t 
fer to this M 


Region, doublepage bird's-eye view of ¢ 


Home Reference Library. 


OUR PLAN OF HOME EDUCATION 


is by the use of the library depicted above, through a new and ingenious method. The ordi- 
nary purpose of an Encyclopedia is as a reference work only. Our plan is to enable the reader, 
under competent guidance, to gather from this vast storehouse of learning all that he feels that 
he has missed in his previous education or reading. ; \ 
cours: 8 of home readings or study covering general bistory, popular science, biography, litera- 
ture, arts, etc., the series to be known as the Home Educational Reading Course. Th 

based upon the reference library, and are compiled by the editor, JoHN CLARK RippPaTH, LL.D., 


treasure house is laid open to the student, and the knowledge of expert writers in every depart 
ment of learning is placed freely at his disposal, and in a methodical and systematic manner. 
This magnificent library consists of the latest, ereatest and best 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, ATLAS 
and DICTIONARY....... 


The Encyclopedia is designed to give in a clear yet concise form a digest of the world’s 
knowledge in every branch of learning arranged in form for convenient and quick reference, 
and brought down to September, 1897, including a comprehensive article on the Cuban 
Rebellion, Recent War between Greece and Turkey, Klondike Gold Fields, Japan, the 
The handsome, large volumes treat of nearly 100,- 
000 topics, and are magnificently illustrated with thousands of engravings colored maps and 
Appended to the Encyclopedia is an exhaustive Biographical Dictionary, a com- 
plete Gazetteer of the United States, a Dictionary of Technical Terms, etc., with sta- 
tistical tales, and a vast amount of general information. 


OUR GREAT DICTIONARY IS UNABRIDGED 


Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, Scientific and Technical, and in its columns (nearly 
8,000) contains afull vocabulary with numerous colloquialisms and phrases 
nyms, pronouncing lists of proper names, foreign words and phrases, etc. , 
the ability of the greatest scholars and linguists of modern times have been lavished upon it. 

As a dictionary of the English language it is perfect and complete up to the present moment. 


OWE DOLLAR Secures the entire Library of 10 Yolumes NOW, 


In order to quickly and widely advertise this great library and educationai plan, we will 
distribute a limited number of sets on extraordinary terms, and at less than one third the reg- 
This distribution will be limited to a very few weeks, 
and we reserve the privilege of withdrawing the offer without further notice. 


Send $1.00 to THE STANDARD AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
CO., 9 and 11 East 16th St.. New York, and your name will be 
entered as asubscriber to THE 
TIONAL READING COURSE, and a full set of ten volumes of- 
the HOME REFERENCE LIBRARY, in cloth binding, will 
be forwarded. Subsequent payments will be at the rate of $1.50 monthly fo: fifteen months. 
it ‘Sheed bindings can also be supplied, the monthly payments being 
To those who desire an extra durable and handsome 
binding we strongly advise the selection of the Half Morocco style 
shipped by freight, all charges payable by purchaser. but any set that is not entirely_ satis- 
he tuition fee will be cheerfully refunded. 
agazine and the Garfi- ld National Bank, New York City. ‘ , 
Sor postage on 40 page booklet of — pages, with new map of Alaska, showing Klondike 
reater New York, etc., and further particulars regarding 

our wonderful system of acquiring or extending an education at home. 


——- —- 


The Standard American Publishing Co. 


We do this by means of a series of twelve 
ese are 


the library without charge. By their aid this 


notes on syno- 
Years of time and 


HOME EDUCA 


All orders will be 


We re 
Send two-cent stamp 


9 and 11 East 16th St. 
New York City..... 








Farms for Sale. 


NEVENTEEN MILES from Boston—House 7 | ¢ 
i.) rooms, furnace heat, several poultry houses, 


17 acres land. Price $2500. 


Mos AND POULTRY farm of 60 acres, 22 
a miles out, on mainline. $6000. 


6)-ACRE VILLAGE place in Al order near 
P. O., stores, etc. $1500. 


WO-FAMILY HOUSE with 8 to 4 acres land, 


17 miles out. Price $2200. 

N ILK FARM or HORSE RANCH, excellent 
a! for either purpose, 70 acres; house 14 
rooms, and barn; only 12 miles from Boston. 
Price $10,000 to close estate. 


oO’ FASHIONED HOUSE—on main street, 

within 15 minutes walk of P. O.. stores and 
depot; water in 
orchard. Price $2500, one-half cash. 


BOO As FARM about 25 miles out. 
House 12 rooms, and large hay barns. 
well and spring water; cuts 125 tons hay first 
crop. Price $15,000, easy terms; no incum- 
rance. 


Oe $1000.—14 acres land, house 5 rooms, 


barn and wood shed; well water in hoase. | 


Reason for selling, old age. ; 
Apply to J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., 
Room 602, Boston, Mass. 


—esoass 


FURNACES AND RANGES. 

This sharp weather turns one’s thoughts 
toward the most effective way of heating one’s 
home when the cold winter weather sets in. 
Many a farm home now is heated by furnace 
and comfort reigns where shivering was the 
rule previously. The card of Dunklee & Co 

















WANTED 


A sober, energetic man (with family preferred) 
© startin the Retail Milk Business. To the right 
party an excellent opperranty is« pen. Particu- 

ars of J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 





For Sale, SEED RYE. 


A. N. REYNOLDS & CO., 
382 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





CRANBERRY. RAKES, 


house, good buildings, good | 


Glover's Genuine, Warranted al! Steel, 


best made. Prices lower than the 
lowest. Stock always on hand.... 
SOLE AGENT, 


THOS. J. GREY & CO., 


Seeds, Bulbs, Implements, etc. 


49-50 So. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, 772 Haymarket. 











Accounts from Prince Edwards Island 
state that the crop of potatoes there is 


|good although less area is devoted to 


«| thi ne © 
in this issue gives information as to the place | this crop than in former years on ac- 
where both furnaces and ranges of the best| count of the prevalence of the bugs and 


quality and workmanship can be obtained, and 
the cleaning and repairing of furnaces and 


| former low prices. 
| and oats is good. 


The yield of wheat 
Increased attention is 


stoves will be done with thoroughness and de-| given very profitably to dairying. Tur- 
spatch and at reasonable prices. The firm can | Dips are a sure crop on this island, and 
be relied on to do good work and furnish first-| in spite of its northern latitude there is 


class heating and cooking apparatus. 


| some good corn grown there. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


THE NEW UMBRELLA. 
O Ella! 
With her first umbrella! 
She walked abroad like any queen: 
She held it proudly for display, 
Admired its handle, stroked its sheen, 
And never little girl more gay. 


Dear Ella! 
Such a wee umbrella! 
One day upon the market-place 

1 met her; dripping were her curls. 
She looked, despite her sunny face. 

The most foriorn of little girls. 


“Why, Ella! 
Where's your new umbrella?” 
Said I. **The storm has drenched your hair! 
Just see your frock! just see your hat! 
And what is this you hug witb care? 
A broom, a fiddle, or a cat?” 


O Ella! 
With her first umbrella! 
She looked at me, and shyly spoke, 
The rain-drops pelting on her yet; 
“T have it here beneath my cloak, 
Because, you see, it might get wet!” 
Agnes Lee, in St. Nicholas. 





A FLOATING FISHERMAN, 


There is a peculier little plant, com- 
mon enough in our ponds, known as the 
bladder-wort (Genus Utricularia). This 
plant has very small roots and is gener- 
ally found in still water and usually 
found floating half and half out of the 
water, the branching stemlike leaves 
forming the submerged float, from which 
rises the flower stem. The flower of 
bladder-wort is of a purplish color and 
is borne singly upon longish stalks. To 
the leaves are attached curious insect- 
like bladders filled with water and vary- 
ing in size in different species, reaching 
at times one-fifth of an inch. 

It was thought until recently that 
these insect-like bladders were filled 
with air and served the purpose of floats. 
It is now known, however, that the 
bladders serve a more useful purpose 
than merely to keep the plant’s head out 
of the water. They are the digestive 
organs of the bladder-wort and at the 
same time are so constructed as to form 
avery ingenious but very simple trap 
for catching food. It is into these blad- 
ders thousands of insects find their un- 
witting way, together with many crus- 
tacea carp eggs, and even small carp and 
also sticklebacks. 

In its character as an insectivorous 
plant the bladder-wort might fail to 
arouse general interest, but as a de- 
stroyer of carp it has a commercial as 
well as botanical and scientific charac- 
ter. The common bladder-wort (Utri- 
cularia Vulgaris) affords the easiest sub. 
ject study, inasmuch as its bladders 
reach the largest size and may be satis- 
factorily examined with a moderate 
magnifier. The bladder is pear-shaped, 
with an opening at the small end. 
Around the mouth are small antenne- 
like projectiles or bristles, which, ac- 
cording to Darwin, are for the pur- 
pose of warding off or keeping out 
insects which are too large. The mouth 
is closed by a valve, which readily yields 
to light pressure, but offers an immov- 
able barrier to the once-captured crea- 
ture. The valve is a thin, transparent 
plate and by means of the water behind 
it is made to stand out a bright spot, 
which Darwin thinks may attract its 
prey. Something certainly attracts the 
tiny insects of the water, for they swim 
up to the mouth and craw! into the blad- 
der by the readily-yielding door. As| 
there is no seductive secretion here, as 
in many other insect-destroying plants, 
the great naturalist’s surmise is prob- 
ably correct. 

Many of the insectivorous plants, on 
catching their prey, at once pour out a 
colorless fluid, but with the Utricularia, 
itis not so. The insect or other food 
when caught in the bladder are merely 
captives and swim about in their con- 
fined quarters in their endeavor to find 
an opening, until asphyxia for lack of 
oxygen sets in. Even now the plant 
makes no effort to digest the animal’ 
food and the animal matter is by decay 
resolved into fluids, which the numerous 
papell lining the bladder can absorb. 

An interesting experiment is shown 
by a friend, who obtained a number of 
these plants. He took a number of 
bladder-wort plants and divided them 
into two lots, giving each lot similar 
advantages for growing, but covering 
one with fine gauze, so that no flies’ 
could be caught by the bladders, and 
regularly fed the second lot with pieces 
of meat or other matter suitable for food ; 
the more advanced and luxuriant growth 
of the fed lot over the covered lot, which 
was prevented from catching flies, clear- 
ly showed that a supply of animal food 
is not only advantageous, but almost) 
necessary. An experiment was also 
tried by placing pieces of stone and glass 
into the bladder, but no sooner had the 
trap closed than it quickly opened and 
rejected them; and it has also been no- 
ticed that plants coming in contact with 
the bladders have no effect on them at all. | 

Examination and experiments proved 
that the greedy little bladders were 
making sad havoc with the fish, and in 
consequence carp breeders are bidden to 
open war vigorously on Utricularia and 
all its species.—New York Ledger. 





And where are the great big bluebottles gone. 
That buzzed in their busy pride? 

Oh, the fairies have caught them every one. 
And have broken them in to ride. 


And they’ve taken the glow-worms to light 
their halls, 
And the cricket to sing them a song, 
And one red rose leaves to paper their 
walle 
And they're feasting the whole night long. 


But when spring comes back with ts soft, mild 


ray 
And the ripple of gentle rain, 
The fairies bring back what they have taken 


away, 
And give it us all again. —Selected. 





we put on our prettiest dresses and | 
smile at her; but she always passes * 
by.” : 
FREE PATTERN. 
By special arrangements with the B 
GLOVEFITTING PATTERN CO,, we are gble 
| to supply our readers with the Bazar Glove ng 
Patterns at very low cost. It is acknowl 


b 
every one that these patterns are the cmupieet, 
most economical and most reliable patterns pub- 








‘«Yes,” replied another voice, «when | 
she came out here to lie down in the 
hammock, [ brushed her hair softly and 
left a kiss on her forehead: but she 
shook me off as if | were a bee trying 


THE HOME CORNER\) 





to sting her.” | lished. Full directions accom 


y each pa m, | 
Laura sat up, rubbed her eyes, and | and our lady readers have been invariably please 


them in the past. The coupon below must 


looked around in surprise. 
one really spoken, or had 
dreamed it all? is e226 © 6 2 6 OS 0' ORG 9 @ o 

Sne could see nothing except the «mass. PLOUGHMAN COUPON. 
morning glories which covered the side |, 
of the porch. There seemed to be hun-| , 
dreds of them, blue, white, pink, and | 
violet; and how wide awake they) 
looked! “It must have been the ‘glo-| 
ries’ talking,” said Laura, *‘but I didn’t | 
know glories could talk. Cap you, dear | 
glories?” 

Then the flowers nodded, as if they 
understood what she said. 

‘What pretty colors! I never haif 
noticed them before,” went on Laura, 
‘‘and wouldp’t that blue one make a 
lovely dress?” 

Just then wee Donald, fresh from his 
nap, came toddling out through the! 
open door, and stretched out his little 
fat hands to the glories. ‘‘Baby wants 
a trumpet,” he cried. 

Laura laughed aloud as she said: 
-*Why, they do look like trumpets, and 
like parasols, too;” and she gathered a 
handful of the blossoms, and sprinkled 
the porch with their brightness. ‘‘ Lets 
play with them, baby; see if we can 
make some dolls; and Laura steod 
a glory on the step, and into the 
tiny hole stuck the yellow center of a 
daisy, whose petals she had pulled out. 
On this centre she marked eyes, nose and 
mouth; and when a sinall glory was 
added for a bonnet, what a pretty flower 
doll she had, with a pink skirt, green 
waist, and white bonnet! Then a whole 
family of glories were made, and Laura 
gave them each a parasol to carry. 

Baby used his glories for tents : oa sei 
they had a good time playing, and Laura pieced. The tabs that fall over are 
wished she had noticed the glories more simply folded and edged with fine 
before. narrow lace. The only seams are those 

By and by. when the day was over, | Under the arms which should be stitched 
and Laura sat again in the hammock, | "4d felled by hand. All the frilled 
watching the sleeping glories, she said: edges are rolled, the lace being whipped 
“I wonder if the glories could have 00. The opening at the centre-front is 
been talking this morning; and one lit- finished by a narrow flat hem. lhe 
tle sleepy bud looked as if it could tell | band is of softest flannel cut in a strip. 
if it chose. But mamma put her arm, The edges are left unturned, finished by 
about the little girl and said, ‘I think it button-holing done with fine silk, and 
was adream, dear. But if the flowers | ©#? be further ornamented by rows of 
could speak I think they would tell my tree stitching also in silk. ro mske the 
darling that by using her eyes more, she shirt it will require tive-eighths of a 
will find out how much there is that is Y8™d of thirty-six-inch wide material; 
beautiful, and God made them all for us the band collar calls for one-fourth of a 
to enjoy, because he loves us. Every yard of twenty-seven-inch goods. lhe 
flower that blooms is sweetest, and| Pattern is cut in one size only. With 
every child who tries to be good is a COUPON, ten cents. 
precious part of our Heavenly Father’s 
glories.”"—Buttercup Gold and Other 
Stories. 


Had some | 
she only | cost the full orice. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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No. of Pattern 
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Enclose ten cents to pay expenses. 
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7iti—Infants’ Shirt and Band. 


In spite of ribbed wool and woven 
silk many infants still wear the dainty 
linen shirt with its low neck and short 


> ry’ > . . : oa 
and Sleeves. The design shown is two- 


Small buttons are extensively used in 
the trimmings of all sortsof blouse vests 
and blouse bodices says an exchange. 
They are not only placed down the front 
fold, but in horizontal rows and also 
used as decorations for skirts. An ex- 

“If folks could have their funerals tremely varied assortment of small but- 
when they are alive and well and tons has been placed on the market and 
struggling along, what help it would) tind a ready sale. 
be!” sighed Aunt Jerusha, folding her The simplest are in bone or com posi- 
Paisley shaw! with great care. tion, but dull silver and bell-shaped but- 

‘*Now there is poor Mis’ Brown!” she tons are in particular request. For 
added, as she pinned her Sunday bonnet | gmart toilettes, there are dainty enam. 
into her green berege veil. ‘How en-/| eljed buttons and others set with small 
couraged she’d have been if -he could) cut glass beads in imitation of the gems 
have heard what the minister said to- that many fashionable women are hav- 
day! [I wouldn’t wonder one mite if} jpg mounted in buttons. 
she’d have got well. Ribbon will play a prominent part on 

‘And Deacon Brown a-wiping bis the early fall hats designed for the first 
eyes, and all of them a-taking on so! change, and to be used for shopping 
Poor soul, she never dreamed they set) or utility wear afterward. Velvet will 
so much by her! be used to trim milady’s ‘‘best” hat. 

‘Mis’ Brown got discouraged. Yer) Some of the ribbon novelties this year 
see Deacon Brown, he’d got a way Of are more than usually beautiful. Chine 
blaming everything onto her. I don’t} goral designs on brocaded ground are 
suppose the Deacon meant it—’twas yerynew. The plain satin and taffeta 
just his way—but it’s awful wearing. | glace ribbons are very often veiled with 
When things wore out, or broke, he} 4 deeper tint of maline, pleated or fluted 
acted just as if Mis’ Brown did it her-| andthe effect is decidedly pretty. 
self on purpose. And they all caught it, | One fad of last winter has had its day, 
like the measles or the whooping cough. | though, and that is the fad for purple. 

‘‘And the minister a-telling how the| Every other woman one met last year 
Deacon brought his yeung wife here! had purple on her hat; this will give 
when ’twan’t nothing but a wilderness, | place 1o rich, warm shades of brown and 
and how patiently sie bore hardaess,| beautiful deep pinks and magenta this 
and what a good wife she’d been! | ¢aj). 

Now, the minister wouldn’t have known Antilles, sumatra, tobacco and mahog- 
anything about thatif the Deacon hadn’t| anies are some of the latest shades of 
told him. Dear! dear! If he’d only told brown for millinerv. 

Mis’ Brown himself what he thought, ‘= * 
Ido believe he might have saved her 
funeral. fitting is to have corsets and underwear 

‘And when the minister said how) smooth and _perfect-fitting. It saves 
the children would miss their mother. | time, patience and temper, and enables 
they seemed as though they coudn’t) the dressmaker to so perform her work 
stand it, poor things! that she is not in danger of being mis- 

‘Well, I guess it is true enough: Mis’ judged, says the Woman’s Home Com- 
Brown was always doing fer some of panion. 
them. When they were singing about' Here is a hint for the woman who is 
sweet rest in heaven, I couldn’t help obliged to be economical; When your 
thinking that was something Mis’) corset seems to be losing it shapeliness, 
Brown would have to get used to, for) steain it until the bones are soft and 
she never had none of it here. pliable, and then over a flat-iron you 

‘*She’d have been awful pleased with | can restore them to their correct shape; 
the flowers. They was pretty, and no | this, of course, where whalebone is used. 
mistake. Yer see the Deacon wa’n’t A dress cannot be fitted over clumsy 
never willing for her to have a flower) ynderclothing. If a corset-cover or 
bed. He said "twas enoagh prettier) chemise is worn under the tight-fitting 
sight to see good cabbages a-growing; | waist, no trimming should be used ex- 
but Mis’ Brown always kinder hankered | cept that which is flat and will not show 
after sweet-smelling things, like sweet | through from the outside, as it makes 
peas and such. ridges and soon causes the dress to rub 

‘«What did you say, Levi? Most time! and look shabby. 
for supper? Well, land’s sake! so it is. Do not have bands of undergarments 
I must have got to meditating. I’ve| coming around the waist line, as it only 
been a-thinking, Levi, you needn’t tell) adds measurement to that point as well 
the minister anything about me. Ifthe) as being uncomfortable. Adjust them 
pancakes and the pumpkin pies are good | on yoke-shape bands, either narrow or 
you just say so as we goalong. I[tain’t| wide, to come at least three inches below | 
best to keep things laid up for funerals.” | the waist-line, and if necessary, pin | 
—Zion’s Herald. ‘them with safety-pins to your corset 
|to keep from riding up. All these 
|seemingly small details go very far 
|toward simplifying dress-fitting and 

The queen was once informed by the| adds untold beauty and symmetry to 
manager of her Shaw farm that a Scot-| the figure. 
tish farmer was a breeder of superior | 
collie dogs, and she thereupon expressed 


Aunt Jerusha’s Meditations. 


One of the secrets of perfect waist- 





The Farmer and the Queen, 


School frocks are a most, perhaps the 


accompany each order, otherwise the pattern will | 


ber and size of pattern desired, and mail Itto *| 
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a wish to possess one of them. 
ingly, the farmer fowarded two beauti- 
ful dogs, and her Majesty gave orders 
that the next time he came to the farm 
Laura was tired of playing with her| he should immediately be taken up to 
dolls, and tired of taking care of Baby the castle. The farmer was somewhat 
Donald, too,—he was such a big baby,| uneasy as to how he should comport 
and she was a little girl for nine years | himself in the presence of royalty, and 
old. So as soon as nap time came, and/|the manager put him through his fac- 
baby was at last quiet, Laura went out|ings. At last the fateful day arrived, 
on the porch and cuddled down in the| and he was ushered into the presence 
hammock, where she swung to and fro,/of the queen. Her Majesty shook 
wishing there was something nice to do, | hands with him, and said: ‘‘I have to 
or some new kinds of dolls to play with. | thank you for those two beautifal col- 
All at once she thought she heard a faint | lies you sent me!” And to this gra- 
voice say, ‘‘What a queer child! Here| cious remark the farmer replied : ‘‘Touts, 
she is wishing for some new plaything,| touts, wumman! haud yer tongue! 
and has never noticed us. She must be} What’s the maitter o’ a pair vu’ dowgs 
blind, poor child! for every morning | between you and me?” — Argonaut. 





The Morning Glories. 








| 


| 


Accord-| most, important factor in a girl’s ward- 


robe, and they must be made of good | 
serviceable material that will stand the | 
hard service of daily wear, says Harper’s 
Bazar. Scotch plaids are rampant this | 
season, and come in several different | 
materials, all of which are smart and/| 
serviceable. To begin with, there is the | 
reg ular all-wool Scotch plaid ; then there | 
is the silk and wool, the poplin and the | 
silks. For school wear the first is the | 
best, and the darker plaids are to be 
strongly advocated. A frock made all 
of plaid is sometimes unbecoming, and | 
when this is the case itis well to use 
with it some plain goods—serge or cam- 
el’s hair—green, blue or red One 
amart design has a round yoke, sleeves, 
and belt of plain green trimmed with | 


NEGLECT IS SUICIDE. 





Plain Words From Mrs. 


Corroborated by Mrs. Charles 


Pinkham, 
Dunmore, That Ought to Bring Suffering 
Women to Their Senses. 


Ff you were drowning and friendly hands shoved a plank to you, and you 
refused it, you would be committing suicide! 
Yet that is precisely what women are doing if they go about their homes 
almost dead with misery, yet refuse to grasp the kindly hand held out to them! 
ae 


It is suicidal to go day after day with that dull, con- 
stant pain in the region of the womb and that 


bloating heat and tenderness of the abdomen, 
which make the weight of your clothes an 
almost intolerable burden to you. It is not 
natural to suffer so in merely emptying the 


bladder. 


Does not that special form of suf- 


ve fering tell you that there is inflammation 
somewhere? 


Shall I 
: 4 
= > 


— 


been cured by it. 


tell you what it is? 


“It is inflammation of the womb! 
If it goes on, polypus, or tumor, or cancer will set in. 
Commence the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. Thousands of women in this condition have 
Keep your bowels open with Mrs. Pinkham’s Liver Pills, 


and if you want further advice, write to Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., stat- 


ing 
the very best advice. 


cian. 

many thousands of women. 

respectable drug store. 
Mrs. CHARLES DUNMORE, 102 Fremont 


freely all your symptoms—she stands ready and willing to give you 
She has given the helping hand to 
suffering just like yourself, many of whom lived milesaway from 
Her marvelous Vegetable Compound has cured 
It can be found at any 


thousands 
a physi- 


St., Winter | 


Hill, Somerville, Mass., says: ‘‘I was in pain day and 


night; my doctor did not seem to help me. 


I could *N 


not seem to find any relief until I took Lydia BE. Pink-~ 


ham’s Vegetable Compound, 


badly. 
night. 
and am now all right. 


i had inflammation of 
the womb, a bearing-down pain, and the whites very 


7a 
& 
¢ 


Hy 


The pain was so intense that I could not sleep at 
I took Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound for eigh ) 


months, 


Before that I took morphine pills for my pain; that 
was a great mistake. for the relief was only momentary and the effect vile. 


I 


am so thankful to be relieved of my sufferings, for the pains I had were some- 


thing terrible. 
dies have done me. 


” 


I am, indeed, very grateful for the good Mrs. Pinkham’s reme- 





rows of mohair braid a quarter of an 
inch in width; the body of the waist 
is gathered below the yoke, and hangs 
in blouse effect over the belt. The skirt 
of this frock is made with gored front 
and straight sides and back. Another 
plaid frock has a deep pointed collar of 
dark blue edged with a plaid ribbon — 
the same plaid as the frock ; the collar is 
so deep that the points come to the belt 
in the back and front. There isa sash 
of blue knotted loosely, with the ends 
left long enough to fallto the hem of 
the skirt, and there are also pointed 
cuffs. The skirt is gathered all around 
on this frock which is designed for a 
gir) of ten. 

Plain rough serge trimmed with plaid 
is also fashionable for school frocks, and 
is thought to be more becoming. A 
pretty design is in dark blue, with full 
sleeveless waist of green and blue plaid 
cut out over the shoulders and showing 
a yoke of the blue. The sleeves are of 
the blue to match the yoke and skirt, 
and the only other plaid is a band around 
the skirt. Another style which is at- 
tractive is of dark blue serge with skirt 
trimmed with four rows of black braid. 
The skirt is gored all around. The 
waist is hke a blouse, and opens in 
front to show a full vest of scarlet vel- 
vet; on either side of the front are small 
gilt buttons, and a lacing of black silk 
cord fastens around them and holds the 
fronts together. The waist has a stock- 
collar and belt of the scarlet velvet. 


The Russian blouse is to be the favor- 
ite jacket, all winter. Some have loos 
backs and some tight-fitting ones; but 
they all have the loose front which 
droops over a belt curved to fit the tig- 
ure and clasping in front under a fancy 
buckle. Some of them, too, are longer 
in front, even having quite long ends 
falling over the skirt. Others are made 
with no skirt portion at all; and each 
and every one is lined with silk of gor- 
geous hues and the finest quality. 

For ladies who cannot, or ought not, 
to wear the baggy front, there are tight 
jackets in smooth finished kerseys and 
other cloths. These have tight-fitting 
backs and loose double-breasted fronts, 
finished with strapped seams and lined 
with exquisite silks. They are decid- 
edly longer than those of last year, and 
sleeves are much less full. 


Facts about babies se'dom fail to claim 
the attention of the woman whose chief 
interest centers in a wee morsel of hu- 
manity of her own. Hence, for the 
benefit of the mother-reader, some baby 
averages are quoted, says the Christian 
Advocate. It must not be forgotten, 
however, by the anxious mother with 
her first little one that many a baby falls 
away above or away below the average 
progress of infants in general, and is 
healthy and hearty nevertheless. 

The average weight at birth, it is said, 
is seven pounds, and the weight at the 
end of the first year twenty-one 
pounds. The length of babies increases 
during the first year half an inch a 
month, while the weight increases a| 
quarter pound a week. The average 
child holds up his head at three months, | 
sits erect at four months, is able to creep | 
at eight months, walk with aid at| 
eleven, and quite alone at fourteen. 

A baby begins to imitate sounds st| 
eight months. A _ baby never sheds| 
tears until it is three or four months! 
old, as the tear glands do not devel »p | 
until then. The hair and eyes change 
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The Ambitious Wife 


The ambi- 
tious wife al- 
ways wants 
to please her 
husband and 
family with 

ood food 

ut it is m 
task if sh- 
uses 








It never fails in bread, pies, 
pastries, etc. Always white 
and well flavored and a barrel 
oes farther than any other 
Kind. Your grocer keeps it. 
Have no other. 


— nen 


color with The eyes of new-born 
children are usually blue; bat about the 
sixth eighth month they begin to 
change color, growing lighter or darker. 
The har perceptibly darkens between 
seven and fourteen. The age of teeth- 
ing varies, but the earlier they appear 
the easier. If by the end of a year none 
have appeared, the delayed detention 
signifies nutrition. The incisors 
generally come seven to twelve months 
of age: the anterior molars, from twelve 
to sixteen; the canines from sixteen to 
twenty-four, and the posterior molars 
from twenty-four to thirty. Bottle fed 
babies usually later in this respect. 
Girl babies develop in all respects more 
rapidly than boy babies. 


ive. 


or 


poor 


In the making of quick doughs (by 
use either of baking-powder, or soda 
and cream of tartar), there two 
points not viven in anv cook-book,. so 
far the writer knows, which add 
greatly to perfec'ion in results, says a 
of the Woman’s Home 
To make such dough pro- 
ceed as fo!lows: 

Into quart of flour (measured 
before sifiing) put a level teaspoonful of 
salt and two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder—or one level teaspoon- 
ful of soda and two rounding ones of 
cream of tartar—mix thoroughly with 
the hands, and then sift twice; next add 
a heaping tablespoonful of butrer (or 

| 


are 
“as 


corres ondent 


Companion. 


one 


P | 
| putter and lard mixed), rub up lightly | 


You Can Get Nothing Better 
Than the Best. 


of the American Cooking ; 
authority on the subject, say 


with the hands, and again put through 
the sieve, pressing the last, heavier part | 
| through the fingers or hand. Now toss 
| the mixture lightly about as when first 
putting in the baking-powder, and it 
'will be found that the shortening is 
| distributed with perfect evenness 
| through the flour. Have ready a scant 
pint of sweet milk in a mixing-bowl, | 
}and into this put half of the flour. 
| Beat hard for a few minutes, when the 
mixture will be as smooth as satin; add 
| rapidly the rest of the flour, roll out 
| quickly, cut (if for biscuit), and bake at 
| once in a rather hot oven. 

Some flours require more wetting 
than others, but the rule for guidance is 
‘a dough as soft as can be handled.” A 

| little flour, more or less, will not spoil 
| the general result if other directions are 
,carefully followed. Sifting the flour 
| after the shortening goes in, and beating 
the dough, produces a firmness of grain, 
an even lightness and whiteness not pos- 
sible if these points are not observd. 


Miss Parloa, 
who is a recognized 
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RANGES, ‘gest 


They combine iwhest quality wt I west cost 
and are made From the Cook's Standpoint 
BOSTON HEATERS (warm air * 
combination with hot water) are ' te 
furnace construction. We shall g 
our circulars Leading dealers keep the M 


THE MaGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
32, 34, 36, 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
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The rich yellow pumpkins will soon 
be in season and will add materials to 
the housekeeper’s stock from which she 
chooses a varied menu, says an ex- 





change. A palatable way of serving it, 
and one which children find especially 
welcome. is after this fashion: Pare the 
pumpkin, cut in small pieces, cover 
with cold water, stew until tender, 
press throngh a colander and measure. 
To each cupful of the smooth pumpkin 
use one cup milk, two well beaten eggs, 
one tablespoonful butter, one-fourth tea- 
spoon salt. one-half teaspoon cinnamon, 
one-half teaspoon ground ginger. Mix 
well and bake until nicely browned in a 
baking dish or in cups. 


another bowl: 


the 


of flour into 
it gradually 
beat until 
an ordinary 
once into greased hot gem pans 
ina moderately quick oven fot 
five minutes. If these 
made and properly baked 
swell six times their original bulk 
mav be used for breakfast or lunch 
lor served with a liquid pudding 

as a dessert. Whole flou 
sifted three times. subs 
for white flour. Jron gem-p 

better results than those made of 
metals. — Mrs. Rorer, the 
Home Journa 


and 
Strain 
strainer. 


egus 
smooth. UU 
vVaVvy Put 
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Halibut Steak, Baked. — Secure two 
shapely steaks; wash and thoroughly 
dry them with a towel. Make a sruff- 
ing from a cupfal of crumbs, table- 
spoonful of butter, tablespoonful of 
onion juice, one of chopped parsley, 
a dash of cayenne, quarter teaspoonful 
of black pepper, just a grating of nut- 
meg and half a teaspoonful of sait. 
Place one steak in the baking pan; lay 
carefully over it the stuffing and place 
above it the other steak. Put small 
pie es of butter over the top, and dust 
slightly with salt and pepper. Bake 
unt.l a golden brown, about thirty min- 
utes. Serve on a hot platter with a 
garnish of sliced lemon. 


Squash Cakes.—T wos 
squash mashed 
colander: three egy 
tablespoontuls of 
ful of melted butter: about 
spoonfuls of flo Beut 
the squash, then, slowly, 
melted outter, 
the flour. Ach this 
flour thict 
and in this case 
to hold the ingr 
as you would cakes, on a gz 
serve hot r 
butter, and as a vevela 
Bazaar. 


ind rubly al 


s, Dpeaten 
cream, onet 
uy. the 
the 
suit to tuste, 
last cant 
ens 


some more 


just enonug! 
dients tovet 


without very hev sre 
mixed; 


one cup 


Pop Overs.— Beat two eggs, 
until thoroughly 


one cup of milk. Put 


separating, 








FREE COUPON. 


Cut this out and mail it to the office of the MWassachusetts Ploughiman 
giving name and address, for one pack ee vo! 
WARD'S 


INODOROUS CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE PLANT 


ENOUGH FOR 50 PLANTS 


F0OD 


Your plants will blossom more full and remain longer in tlower The fra 
grance is increased and the leaves are much larger 
and of a rich, deep color. 


Enclose ten cents in 


Mass. Ploughman, 


cash or postage at 


rmps, ¢ 


Boston, Mass. 











AN 


‘The Funniest ’ Book 


of the Century 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Illustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Oppe:, 
the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


Over 100,000 copies of 


the agents’ edition in 


expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. This 
premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives all the 
reading matter and a// the illustrations the same as 


the copies which sold at $2. 


50 each. Over 200,000 


copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 
FUN IN EVERY CHAPTER. 


Its Pictures are Just Killing 


This book was written under the inspiration of a 
summer season ’mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 
the proudest pleasure resort of America. 
takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, 
Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of 
fashionable dissipation, in the author’s inimitable and 


mirth-provoking style. 


“T would tear a man lim’ from 
tryin’ to flirt wit 


Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- 
turous delight the story of Samantha's to 
Saratoga, accompanied by her *‘ wayward pardner,”’ 
Josiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong common 
sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child, 

| which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an ever 
| fresh feast of fun. 


“tower” 


The book 
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Woman’s Home Companion.s.# 2.2 2 


(FORMERLY 


LADIES HOME COMPANION. 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and 


artists can make it. 
literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. 


It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home 


The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devoted to Fashions, 
Fancy Work, Housexeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of the 
noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year we 
have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inch 
each issue, printed on fine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon request. 
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Total in Value, ‘ 


535 55255555 F553: 


Postage paid by us. 


NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted. no commission will be allowed and the names cannot be count 
All orders must be sent direct to the office of 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 


To Boom Circulation We Make the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN (Weekly) One Year, . 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing 1.00 


AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SEND 


All 3 for $2.60 


NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN POR SO LITTLE MONEY. 


. 2.00 


$4.00 


ed inaclub towarda premium. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
THE HOME COMPANION and.“ SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” SENT FREE 


TO ANY ONE SENDING USA 


NEW PAIDtIN ADVANCE SUBSCRIBER, 
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yUR HOMES. 


ee LLL LOLA hh lll ll Nl A 
ANSWERED. 


I thought to find some healing clime 

For her [ loved; she found that shore, 
rhat city, whose inhabitants 

Are sick and sorrowful no more. 


Lasked for human love for her; 
rhe Loving knew how best to still 
rhe intinite yearning of a heart 
Which but infinity could fill. 


Such sweet communion had been ours, 
I prayed that it might never end ; 

My praver is more than answered ; now 
i have an angel for my friend. 


1 wished for perfect peace, to soothe 
lhe troubled anguish of her breast; 
And. numbered with the loved and called, 
She entered on untroubled rest. 


Life was so fair a thing to her, 
I wept und pleaded for its stay ; 





My wish wae vranted me, for lo! 
she th eternal life today. 
Phuebe Cary. 

MISS MURPHY. 
M Murphy was born on the cattle 
1 it Rocky Flat, a shelf running at 
t} mse of the Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado. It averages about three 
miles in width: beyond is a lower pla- 


teau of about fifty miles, and then the 


land gradually drops down into the 
Mississippi Valley. The name is de- 
scriptive of the place. Rocky Flat is a 
succession of rocks and stones, a place 
so unattractive and unprofitable as 
never to attract the homesteader—fit for 


a cattle range, nothing else. 

gito the tourist, Rocky Flat has some 
redeeming features. It discloses a mag- 
niticent view of the surrounding coun- 
trv on one side, while the other leads 
directly to the canon mouths, where the 


streams leave the mountains, cut 
through the flat, and wander off on 
the plains below. These canons, where 


the narrow wagon road and the stream 


twist about each other, crossing and 
recrossing twenty times in a mile, are 
wi worth visiting. 

On Rocky Flat, spring comes with 
the dais not our long-stemmed, white, 


Eastern daisy, but a delicate, pink thing 
that nestles ec down to the ground. 
Then starts and the wild 


flowers spring up, making prodigious 


ise 


the 


yriaiss 


erowth, covering all available space 
W lade and blossom, and Rocky 
Flat is a thing of beauty. Then it is 
that the ranchmen of the surrounding 
country bring their cattle apd leave 
them for the summer, making occa- 
sional trips to see that all is well and 
to brand the increase. Sometimes the 
vattle leave the range, but they are 
promptly driven back by the nearest 
ranchmen and made to know that there 
thev must stav through the summer. 
And such asummer! The sun beats 
lown dav by day, turning the grass 
t 1 and drying the vblossoms on 
the ms. The water in the artificial 
ik reeps farther and farther from 
the ive and becomes less palatable 
ea The cattle would suffer in- 
deed were not for the shade of the 
inons and the long cool nights which 


rt the torrid heat of the day. 

(he nursery of the range is on the 
artificial lake. Here the 
»ws drop their calves, and here they 


sho t the 


ive them in charge of a day nurse, 
while they wander off in search of food. 
They have a kindergarten system of 


theirown. Around the lake the ground 
s soon eaten bare, and the calves are 
weak to follow their 
mothers about on the range. Perhaps 
the mothers need arest. At any rate, 
day after day the calves are left in 
harvge of a few cows on the shore of 
the lake. It is not unusual to see acow 
n charge of five calves, and from her 


too young or 


treatment it is impossible to judge 
which particular calf is herown. Ani- 
mals make good stepmothers. In the 
evening the cows return to the lake, 
take charge of their own, and relieve 
the d nurses, who wander off in their 
turn. It’s a wise calf that knows itsown 


under 
soon 


mothe the circumstances, yet 
sorted out, and each 
mother lies down with her own and the 
xtra one which may be left to her care. 


The nurses are changed every day, so 


tney ire 


hat no cow serves two days in succes- 
= mn 

The kindling of a fire on the range 
lrives every cow to her calf. It means 


Though the calf cannot es- 
the mother can greatly alleviate 


) inding. 


the pain by heking the burn with her 
tongut Saliva contains « great healing 
propert All animals Know this. So 
loes a babe: that 1s what it means 
when holds up a burned finger to be 
kissed 

Ex that Miss Murphy was Mur- 
phy’s calf, she was just like the dozen 
the ttle brown calves on the range, 


until John Simpson discovered that she 
lifferent from the 
Joun Simpson was a New York boy, 
vh sent to on account 
f recent illness, and who made his ap- 
pearance on Rocky Flat one day ina 


was rest. 


’ Wis Colorado 


pring wagon. In the same wagon was 
s uncle, a ranchman who had come to 

Ok fier his cattle, and his two sons 
»wed on horseback. John Simpson 

t vet equal to riding a horse. 

| ittle were sorted out, the calves 

) + sickening process to John. 
M lurphy was the last calf to be 
thrown down. She made a yvgreat strug- 
| Just as his covsin Frank was 
ibout to press the hot iron upon her, 


John caught his arm and cried, ‘‘Don’t 


lo it! You don’t have to, don’t you 
son? 

‘kh! What?’ 

‘lt read in one of your books that 
when cows had been branded with the 
same brand year after year—no, genera- 
tion after generation their calves 


would be born with that brand, and 
there it is!” 

Mr. Simpson’s brand was a circle and 
i bar. 

‘*Well, that does look like it, and it’s 
right on the place where I always 
brand.” 

Miss Murphy’s was entirely 
rown, except for the white circle and 
stripe on it. 


side 


‘‘Don’t brand her, and see if her calf| she couldn’t hurt the rest. [heard John | 


will have that mark,” suggested John. 
‘“‘All right. Let her up, boys,” said 


. *. | 
s uncle, wishing to humor the weak| under her, with her foot in his lap and | 
a bucket of warm water beside him. | 


bo 


spilled ail over the other side of it,” 
said Frank, pointing to some white 
spots, as the calf scampered to its 
mother. 

| It is doubtful whether Miss Murphy 
}appreciated John’s intervention, tor 
she wouid not let him get near 
|Why old Murphy did not know just 
why it was, she knew her calf had es- 
caped branding, und, associating the 
good luck with John, came up and 
| rubbed her nose against his arm. 

Three weeks later the cattle were 
driven down to the ranch, which was 
now ready to receive them. The grain 
had been harvested, the alfalfa gathered 
and stacked out of reach. 

John accompanied his uncle and 
cousips. The range was twelve miles 


from the ranch; and it was after noon | 
sorted out and | 
home- | 


before the cattle were 
gathered together. Then the 
ward journey began, and a slow, ted- 


10u8 journey it proved; mile after mile | 


ot dry, hard grourd, covered only by 
cactus, Spanish needles, and tufts of 
wild sage; then an occasional dug-out 
was seen in the deep, irrigating ditches 
from the mountains. With great diffi- 
‘culty the cattle were prevented from 
| plunging in, damaging the ditches and 
drowning themselves. Finally, fences 
were met; the trail ran into a road; 
a mile farther on, the road was crossed 
by a shallow stream, and there the 
cattle were allowed to wade in and 
drink. 

Miss Murphy did not follow her 
mother. Though the cattle had lagged 
all the way, she, the youngest and 
weakest, had found it hard to keep up, 
and now tbat her mother had stopped 
in the stream, she lay down on the 
bank, too tired even to drink. Old 
Murphy drank her fill, emerged on the 
other side of the stream, and called; 
but her calf did not follow. 

‘‘She’s just all played out, Uncle 
George,” said John. ‘*Let’s put her in 
the wagon.” 

‘“‘She’d jump and 
most likely.” 

“Then Lil sit 
her.” 

‘If we had an extra rope or strap we 
could tie her up. Pat her in, boys,” 
said Mr. Simpson, sand see if she’ll 
travel that way.” 

The boys dismounted, picked up Miss 
Murphy, and piaced her in the spring 

yagon. As the wagon started she 
made an effort to get out, but John held 
her and soothed her, and old Murphy 
put her nose over the wagon, and fol- 
lowed close behind. The calf soon be- 
came contented and settled down, with 
her head resting on John’s lap. 

The cattle travelled better after they 
left the stream, but it was dark before 
they turned into the cattle-yard at 
home. 

The trip proved too mach for John. 
He was restless, and could not sleep; 
the next day he felt nervous, blue and 


break her knee, 


in the back and hold 


homesick. Miss Murphy was lonely, 
too. The calves had been left in the 
yard, while the cows had been driven 


for the day toa field at the end of the 
ranch. To be sure, there were trees 
and sheds in the cattle-yard, and plenty 
to eat, and one end of the yard ran 
down to a creek — quite a paradise be- 
side Rocky Flat. But Miss Murphy 
was not satisfied, and kept up an inces- 
sant bawling for her mother. 

“It’s tough to be away from your 
mother, isn’t it, Miss Murphy?’ John 
said, as he patted the calf. “I know 
just how it is. You can have every- 
thing in the world, and everybody 
around you, but it’s no go if you can’t 
have your mother; and when you're 
weak and lonely you want her most of 
all. Never mind, Miss Murphy, vour 
mother is just over in the back field, 
and you’ll see her to-night. My mother 
is way off in New York — and I don’t 
know when I’ll see her.” 

John’s voice wavered, and _ tears 
started down his cheek. Miss Murphy 
sympathetically licked his hand. 

When Mr. Simpson went through the 
vard John was asleep on the hay, and 
Miss Murphy lay beside him. 

That was the beginning of a strange 
friendship which was not long confined 
to the cattle-yard. Every morning Miss 
Murphy was brushed and cleaned, and 
spent the time strolling about with 
John. At dinner-time she was put 
back into the yard, but the two started 
out again in the afternoon Sometimes 
they went on an errand to the village 
store for Aunt Jane, but usually they 
went down along the creek, where Miss 
Murphy walked about, or she would 
stretch herself cut beside John as he 
read his book or watched the magpies. 

‘‘Queer notion the boy has,” said his 
Uncle George, always having that calf 
at his heels. Now, if it was a horse or 
a dog—’ 

‘‘Well, it’s agreat deal better than 
having him mope around as he used to,” 
said Aunt Jane. ‘‘He’s beginning to 
pick up.” 

‘John, wouldn’t you rather have a 
horse, or a dog?” his uncle asked one 
day. 

‘‘No, sir! A horse jolts me 
meout so, and a dog would be running 
all over the country. Miss Murphy 
stays right with me. When I walk she 
goes with me, and when I get tired and 
have to stop she is ready to stop, too. 
Then you know we're both lonely, and 
that makes a difference. You’re all 
good to me, but you’re all busy, and 
this isn’t’ my home; my mother isn’t 
here, and Miss Murphy’s mother is gone 
all day, so when I’m lonely she under- 
stands.” 

‘““Wel!, if you say so, 1 suppose she 


and tires 


does .”” 

One night the cattle broke down the 
fence, filed out of the lane, and started 
toward Rocky Flat. Miss Murphy 
stopped atthe house, bawled good-bye 
to John, awoke the family, and the cat- 
tle were promptly driven back. 

“am afraid to have Jobn go among 
the cattle so,” -aid Aunt Jane. ‘Ile’s 
strange to them, and he may get hurt.” 

«Don’t worry about him, mother. 


What do you suppose I found him doing | 


this morning? You know old White- 
head has been ugly and kicking around 
for days. I tied her to the shed so 


this morning, and 
There he sat right 


talking to her 
went to warn him. 


her. | 


|salve on a rag and pulled it up between 
her toes and tied it fast. 
never moved 


| 


‘‘John said he read about itin one of, 


my books that | never thought | had 
time to read. That’s the way he does— 


then goes to the cattle to see if they have 
anything like that the matter with them. 
He’s handled all the cattle on the place, 
looked over them for sores, washed them 
off, looked at. their teeth and horns. He 
says he may have to be a ranchman here 


reads till something strikes him, and) 


the rest of his life, and he m.ght as well | 


be a good one; and there’s something in 
that. 


“You ought to have seen him get 


Murphy’s calf under the barbed wire | 


fence, so they could go down by the 
beaverdam, John crawled under, but 
the calf could not make it. So he 
crawled back, and made the calf 
down; then he rolled under, caught the 
calf by its forefeet and dragged it 
through; after that they danced around 
like two children because they had 
worked it. 

‘‘Don’t worry about John and the 
cattle. They know him.” 

The warm pleasant weather lasted to 
the end of the year, andJohn and Miss 
Murphy enjoved every day of it. 
*‘Come spend the day and bring your 
calf,” was an invitation frequently 
given and always accepted. The calf 
yrew large and strong, and John seemed 
to absorb strength from her. 

‘+1 was afraid he wouldn’t get strong 
enough to pull through the winter, but 
I think he will, thanks to the calf,” 
said Aunt Jane. 

Some severe weather came in the lat- 
ter part of January. John caught cold 
and was confined to his bed. His illness 
was serious, and they discussed the wis- 
dom of sending for his mother. But 
there soon came a change for the better. 
It would take some time for him to get 
strong, but he would gain as the 
weather became settled. 

This was a dreary time for Miss Mur- 
phy. She mourned and called from the 
cattle-yard. John could hear her. 

‘*Tell her ’m sick,” he said. 

‘She couldn’t understand,” said Aunt 
Jane. 

‘‘Then bring her up to the window, 
where she can see me in bed, so she 
will understand.” 

AuntJane was wi'ling to hamor him, 
und Miss Murphy was brought to the 
low window. She must have recognized 
her comrade, tor she did not call after 
she was returned to the cattle-yard; 
but when Mr. Simpson came at noon 
with a pail of warm mash, a3 John had 
asked him, Miss Murphy dashed past 
him, out of the gate and up to John’s 
window. 

‘Well, | believe the creature does 
understand,” ejaculated Mr. Simpson. 

‘The calf can do no harm about the 
house, and John seems to enjoy it when 
he is tired of everybody else. Suppose 
you let it out of the cattle-yard,” said 
Aunt Jane one day, and from then on 
Miss Murphy spent most of the time 
near John’s window. 

When John was able to leave his bed 
he sat in a big chair by the window. 
He was too weak to talk, but he could 
tup on the glass, and Miss Murphy. in 
answer, would press her nose up against 
the pane. Then she must be fed where 
John could see her. The first time she 
emptied her pail, she looked at Mr. 
Simpson as though waiting for some- 
thing else, then went to John at the 
window, and back to Mr. Simpson 
again. He knew she was waiting for 
something, but what? 

‘*Does she want more?” 

John shook his head—no. 

‘*What does she want?’ 

John ruvbed both hands over his face, 
but his uncle did not understand. 

‘Gro tell him, Aunt Jane,” said John, 
‘that she wants her nose wiped off.’ 

“Well, what next!” said Mr. Simp- 
son. 

The weather soon moderated, so that 
the window could be raised. 


’ 


“You don’t know what I,ve been 
through, Miss Murphy,’ John said. 


‘*They called it congestion of the lungs, 
but that wasn’t half of it. The people 
here are awful good when you’re sick, 
justawful good. They come and stay 
allday and night with you. Would 
you believe it, twice | had a nine weeks’ 
run of typhoid fever with old Mr. Hen- 


ley? And one night 1 had croup with 
one of Mrs. Green’s twins. I nearly 
died. Then [ had rheumatism and 


broken legs, and a bucking horse threw 
me and crushed my skull. 

‘One day Miss Warner, that nice old 
maid that bas a parrot, brought me some 
custard. It looked so good; just as if 


mother made it; but I was teething 
with the Green twins that day, and 


couldn’t eat a mouthtul. 

‘-But the worst thing was old Mrs. 
Halliday’s cancer. She’sdead; but her 
cancer was right here on her ankle.” 
John twisted his foot up on the window 
sill. 

‘‘It went in tothe bone, and it had 
| to be cleaned and scraped out, and salve 


>) 


puton it. Ouch! utthat hurt! 
Johu grasped his ankle with both 
hands and yroaned. Miss Murphy 


licked his hands. 

Aunt Jane hurried in. 

“What's the matter, John? Are 
you in pain? Perhaps I had better put 
down the window.” 

‘No, Aunt Jane; I’m just talking to 

| Miss Murphy.” 

“Well, | don’t see why you take so 
much comfort in doing that when she 
cannot talk.” 

‘*That’s just the reason, I think. It’s 
a comfort to have her just look, and un- 
derstand, and not say anything. That’s 
why we always agree.” 

«I’ve lots of news for you, Miss Mar- 
phy,’ John said one morning. ‘My 
mother is coming. Oh, you’ll like her,” 
as he thought he saw a doubtful look in 
the calf’s eyes. ‘‘My sickness worried 
her and she is coming to stay, and father 

'is going to sell his business, jast keep 


‘an interest in it, and he’s coming out 


here to be a ranchman as long as | have 
to stay here. And you are the beginning 
of the ranch. Uncle gave you to me. 
And I’m going to buy up calves fron 
the dairyman who don’t want them, and 
in a few years I'll have cattle of my 


|; Own. 


“Only l won’t do any branding. It 


makes me sick. 


lie | 


sold, it has tobe burnt off and another | 
Whitehead | brand put on. 


('m not going to allow 
any of my cattle to be burned by brand- 
ing.” 

« How do you intend to manage with- 
out it?” asked his uncle, who bad over- 
heard him. 

Well, there are lots of things, like 
acids, that kill hair without hurting the 
skin. I’m going to study and find out 
what is best, and then L’ll putit on with 
abrush. All the hair will come off, and 
leave the mark the same as branding, 
but it won’t get sore or hurt.” 

««Well,boy,[ think your idea is a good 
one, and it would be easier than the old 
way. I wonder it has not been done 
before. Study it out. The rest will 
follow your lead. I should not won- 
der if Miss Murphy proved in the end 
to be a benefactor to her kind.”—Our 
Animal Friends. 





WORK. 
Like coral insects, multitudinous, 
The minutes are whereof our life is made; 
They build it up, as in the deep’s blue shade 
It grows, it comes to light, and then, and thus 
For both there is an end. The populous 
Sea-blossoms close, our minutes that have 
paid 
Life’s debt of work are spent, the work is 
laid 
Before the feet that shall come after us; 
We may not stay to watch if it will speed 
The bard if on some luter’s string his song 
Live sweetly yet; the hero if his star 


Doth shine. Work is its own best earthly 
need, 

Else have we none more than the sea-born 
throng 


Who wrought those marvelous isles that 
bloom afar. 


—Jean Ingelow. 








GEMS. 


Svmpathy is two hearts tugging at one 
load.—Charles H. Parkhurst. 

Are we to mark this day with a white 
or a black stone ?—Cervantes. 

I don’t think much of a man who is 
not wiser today than he was yesterday. 
—Lincoln. 

I believe that our own experience in- 
structs us that the secret of education 


‘lies in respecting the pupil.—Emerson. 


That which is wanted to hold together 
the bursting bonds of the different 
classes of this country is not kindness, 
but sympathy.—Anonymous, 

Man is one, and he hath one great 
heart. It is thus we feel, with a gigan- 
tic throb athwart the sea, each other’s 
rights and wrongs: thus are we men.— 
Bailey. 

Time is short in relation to opportan- 
ities. Every season has its own oppor- 
tunity, which never comes back. Have 
you learnt the infinite meaning of to- 
day? It has duties of itsown. They 
cannot be left until tomorrow.—F. W. 
Robertson. 

Every child should be measured by its 
own standard, trained to its own duty, 
and rewarded by its just praise. Itis the 
effort that deserves praise; not the suc- 
cess ; nor is it a question for any student 
whether he is cleverer than others, or 
duller, but whether he has done the best 
he could with the gifts he has.—Ruskin. 

Every leaf has assuredly an infant bud 
to take care of; laid tenderly, as in a 
cradle, just where the leaf-stalk forms a 
safe niche between it and the main stem. 
The child-bud is thus fondly guarded all 
summer; but its protecting leaf dies in 
autumn; and then the boy bud is put 
out to rough winter schooling by which 
he is prepared for personal entrance into 
public life. —Ruskin. 





A “*DRAP O’ DEW.” 
I hae aften heard it said— 
(But my wording may be new) 
Ilka tiny blade o’ grass 
Gets its ain pure drap o’ dew. 


This auld saying I did pen, 
Asking Jeanie if she knew 

I was like a blade o’ grass, 
Wad she be my drap o’ dew? 


Yester-e’en her answer came 
Sweet and saucy, like my lass: 
**In the way o’ color, Rob, 
Ye are like a blade o’ grass, 


‘And ye’re growing in my heart, 
Where the cauld wind never blew! 
Dinna suffer lang wi’ thirst ; 
Come and take your drap o’ dew.’ 
Hattie G. Cantield, in September Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 








Optimism in Real Life, 


‘‘What is an ‘optimist,’ father?” a 
farmer’s boy asked of his father, who, 
though far from being a learned man, 
had always been found by the boy 
capable ot giving an intelligent answer to 
his questions. The farmer reflected a 
moment before replying. Then he said: 

‘«Now, sonny, you know I can’t give 
ye the dictionary meanin’ of that word, 
no more’n |-can of a great many others. 
But U’ve got a kind of an idee what it 
means. Probably you don’t remember 
your Uncle Henry, but lL guess if there 
ever was an optimist, he was one. 
Things was always comin’ out right 
with Henry and especially anything 
hard that he had to do; it wa’n’t a-goin’ 
to be hard—’twas jest kind of solid- 
pleasant. 

‘Take hvein’ corn, now. If anythiag 
kind of took the tucker out of me ’twas 
hoein’ corn in the hot sun. But in the 
field ‘long about the time I begun to lag 
back a little Henry he look up an’ say: 

‘«*Good, Jim! When we get these 
two rows hoed, and eighteen more, the 
piece’ll be half done!’ An’ he’d say it 
in such a kiad of cheerful way that I 
couldn’t ’a’ ben any more tickled if the 
piece had been all done—an’ the rest 
would go light enough. 

‘*But the worst thing we had to do— 


| hoein’ corn was a picnic to it—was pick- 


in’ stunes. Noend to that on our old 
farm if we wanted to raise anything. 
When we wa’n’t hurried and pressed at 
something else there was always pickin’ 
stones to do; and there wa’n’t a plowin’ 
nor a frosty winter but what brought a 
fresh crop of stones to the top, an’ seems 
as if the pickin’ all had to be done 
over again. 

‘*Well, sir, you’d ’a’ thought to hear 
Henry that there wa’n’t any funin the 
world like pickin’ stones. He looked at 


‘itin a different way from anybody [ 


|; ever see. 


Once when the corn was all 
hoed, an’ the grass wa’n’t fit to cut yet, 
an’ I got all laid out to go fishin’, and 


It must hurt awfully | father he up and set us to pickin’ stones 


‘Looks as much like a flap-jack pan| Said she had gotten a stone between her | to be burnt and have a great big sore|up on the west piece, an’ I was about 
\s anything,” said Dan. ‘You can get| toes that was making her foot awful! itching and burning for weeks, and the | ready to cry, Henry he says: 


up, Miss Murphy.” 


| gore. Sure enough, he pried out a 


‘flies getting on it and making it worse 


«¢«Come on, Jim. I know where 


“Yes, and there are the flap-jacks| stone, washed off her foot, put some | than ever. And when the cattle are| there’s lots of nuggets!’ 


‘An’ what do you s’pose now? That 
boy had a kind of a game that that there 
field was what he called a plasser min- 
ing field, and he got me into it, and | 
could ’a’ sworn I was in Californy al! 
| day—lI had such a good time. 

** «Only,’ says Henry, after we’d got 
through the day’s work, ‘the way yon 
get rich with these nuggets is to get rid 
of ‘em instead of to get ’em.’ 

| “That somehow didn’t strike my 
fancy, but we’d had play instead of 
work, anyway, and a great lot of stones 
had been rooted out of that field. 

| ‘An’, asl said before, I can’t give ye 
|any dictionary definition of ‘optimism,’ 
| but if your Uncle Henry wa’n’t an opti- 
| mist, { don’t know what one is.’”’—Balti- 
more Sun. 











A SUNSET BREEZE. 
erm 
| All of the lifelong day there was scarcely a 
rustle of leaves. 
The writhing river burned like « molten ser- 
pent of fire; 
The reaper dropped his scythe, and the binder 
fled from his sheaves, 
And a breeze on the throbbing brow was the 
world’s supreme desire. 


| 
When the disk of the sun dipped down there 
sprang from out of the West 
A sudden wafture of wind that crinkled the 
| unmown grain; 
The kine were glad in the field, and the bird 
was glad on the nest, 
And the heart of the mother leaped that her 
prayer was not in vain. 


For the sunset breeze stole in with healing up- 
on its breath, 
Winnowed the fevered air with 
sweetening sweep; 
Out of the back-swung door slipped the pallid 
angel of death, 
And lo! as the mother knelt, the baby smiled 
in its sleep. 


a single 


—Clinton Scollard. 





Safe, Soothing, Satisfying. 
Originated ‘pres 
Could a remedy have existed on the face of the 


earth for over 80 years except for the fact that it 
possesses extraordinary merit for all family ills? 


9 
Jor aie 


to take dropped on sugar t cures colds, croup, 
coughs, colic, cramps, burns, bruises, all soreness. 


Every Mother Should have it 


in the house. 


ror Internal a: mu:h as External ve. 


Send for Our Book Treatment for Diseases, free. 
Sold by all druggists. Price 35 cents: six 82.00, 
1, 8. Johnson & Co., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mase 


$175.00 FREE 


CASH PRIZES. 


Will be Given for Correct Answers to the Follow- 
ing Question: 

Where does the word “* GRANDMOTHER " ap- 
pear in the Bible? 

FIRST CASH PRIZE.-—8100.00 to five per- 
S0ns first sending correct answers. 

sJCOND CASH PRKIZE.—850.00 to next ten 
persons sending correct answers 

THIRD CABH PHIZ.—S825.00to next twen- 
ty-five sending correct answers 

Should tnore than the required nn 
rect answers, the awards will be made accordi 
date letter is received, be nce itis advisablethat 
Jetter should be among the first. You can win 
of these prizes if youare quick and use your brair 

he above rewardsare civen free and without cor 
ration for the purpose of attracting attention t 

HoME QUEEN, the most pop lar up-to-dat 
lies’ Magazine, containing beautiful illustrations 
of the latest styles in Ladies’, Misses and Children’s 
rarments, special page on howto Decorate China, 
and other departments. Its present circulation ex- 
ceeds 100,000 copies 

Qur Conditions.—You must send with your an- 
swer 25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Six Months 
Trial Subscription to THE HoME QUEEN. 

‘xtra inducements. — All persons sending 25 
ri ts, whether answer is correct or not, will, in ad- 
dition to a six months’ subscription, receive by re- 
turn mail a copy of “ The Queen's Reveries.” 
sisting of five choice pieces of music, which would 
cost you at retatl $1.25 

This competition closes October 20th. The core 
rect answer, with names of winners, will be printed 
vember issue. Any Mercantile Agency or 





ber send cor- 


sid ) 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Household 


AGAZINES 


Dept. 151, Station K, 


—FOR— 
Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publisher-, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 


the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 
With One Year's 


Requar subscription to 
Price. the Ploughman. 
American Kitchen Mag- 
zine ° ° 31.00 82.60 
Boston Cooking Schoo 
Magazine. . . 50 ° . 2.40 
Good Housekeeping 2.00 ° ° 3.60 
Household 1.00 2,80 
Table Talk. .- 1.00 2.80 
What to Eat. . - 1.00 2.80 
Address 


Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book, 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer, 


Principal Boston Cooking School, 


Will be sent to any of our subscribers 
on receipt of 


—— $1.50. 
Regular Price $2.00. 


Packed full ot everything a housekeeper 
either young or old, wishes to know. 










Che 
Boston 


Ler 
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SAV 


E YOUR 
| PLOUGHMANS. 


| For 35 CENTS we will send you, posta<s paid 
|a strong, handsome and serviceable BINDEB 
for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will 


Keep Them Olean, 

| ake Them Easy of Reference 
| Save Your Time, 

Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cents. 


Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
178 Devonshire St, Bosto:.. 
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> Make Cooking —_,@y 
; Easy ! ? 
- Don't try to 
} . Q 
'% keep house without a 
Ry 
This Oven Thermometer 
’ is the ‘‘Greatest Help” a 
, to modern cooking t 
” ever invented. 4 
Y Used only on op 
- Glenwood ; 


>> >< >.> >> 





The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


EAUTIFUL ESTATE, in town of Middle- 
boro, containing 4 acres of fine land, with an 


abundance of fruit, and all suitable for house lots. | Boston. 


Buildings consist of house of two stories and L, 
shed, stable, and cow house; house contains 20 
rooms has bath, furnace, hot and cold water; all 
buildings in good repair, newly shingled and 
painted; stable for cows, 2 horses and carriages, 
poulty 


shrubbery aud ornamental trees in abundance. 
The town has an excellent system of water works, 


sewers, electric and gas plant, good schools, good | in house, barn, cook house and garden. 
his | house ten rooms; barn 50x50; 


roads, and is the R.R. junction o: 5 roads. 
is a valuable piece of property; only 8 minutes’ 
waik to station, 15 to stores and churches. Price 
$9000, one half can remain on mortgage 


IDER AND VINEGAR WORKS. — House 7 
/ rooms (built 5 years.) Barn 45x60 4 floors, 
large storage room. Windmill supplies water at 
house and barn, Millruns 2 presses, steam pump, 
grinder, 7 h. p. engine, 10h. p. boiler. Storage 
for 2000 bushels wees. Cask room for 500 bbls. 
Business well established. 
$3800, or will include 22 acres excellent land and 
another house, 300 young apple-trees, just com- 
ing into bearing, stabling for 3 horses and 6 cows; 
cuts 20 tons hay, 16 acres used for growing sweet 
corn, 50 ton silo, poultry house for 300 fowl, %4 
mile to station, 4 mile to P.O., stores. churches, 
short distance to two of the best markets in New 
England. Will sell all or part; price for all, 
£5800, part can lie on mortgage at 5 per cent. 
Never before offered for sale. 





‘UMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 
.) in one of the pleasantest towns in central 
New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 50 tons hay. 
all by machine; keeps 25 to 30 head and team. 
Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount fruit. 
Two-story house 20 roomsin first-class condition, 
cemented cellar, milk cellar, ice house, 2 large 
barns, clapboarded and painted; carriage house 
20x30. Running water atall buildings. Borders 
a beautiful lake for iong distance. Fine shade 
trees. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. 
Everythinr up in firstclass shape for country 
farm or su.amer boarding place, wijh a first class 
trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck- 
ats. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Only 1 mile 
to two villages. Where can you find a better bar 
gain! E.H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or J. A 
WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 


r™WO HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut River 

Farm. 80 acres lu tillage; 60 of this being in 
one field. Perfect land; every foot tillable and 
very productive. 70 acres pasture, 50 wood and 
timber. 300,000 feet timber ready for market. 
Mill less than 1% mile of farm. Nice old style 
farm house, some 12 or l4rooms. Barns 100x50 
and 132x43 and connected; piggery 127x15. Al 
newly painted and arranged in the most modern 
and convenient order. Cellar under entire barns 
divided into four sections, —— water in eacb 
section. Water to all buildings from two never 
failing springs. 150ton silo. Stable fitted with 
the “Bidwel Adjustable Stall.”” Cuts 100 tons 
hay and fodder. Keeps 55 head cattle, 5 horses, 
30 sheep and 50 swine. This farm is only four 
minutes from station; stores, churches. and 
schools near. This valuable property is offered 
with or without stock and tools. As astock farm 
it canpot be excelled. Investigate this. Person- 
ally examined. Photograph at office of J. A. 
WILLEY. 

YEVER BEFORE offered for sale; been in 
N family 80 years; 14 mile from station on 
Fitchburg R.&., 25 miles from Boston. 35 acres 
tillage, 30 pasture, 30 wood, keeping 15 head, 3 

| horses; 8 room house good repair, several fire- 
places. Barn 86x30, with 18 tie-ups, 3 stalls; 
several other out-buildings. Cider mill, running 
order, good repair. 25xlo; good view of village 
11% mile away ; 350 apple, good variety, 12 cherry, 
170 peach (just beginning to bear) 15 pear, 8 
plum, 6 quince, 30 grapevines, 4% acre strawber- 
ries (2 yrs. old) 1 acre asparagus. Price $4000, 

' 14 eash; stock and tools at appraisal if wanted, 


UTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will pasture 

20 to 25 head; running water in all buildings 
by pipe; 427 acres, finely located, everything in 
thrifty condition, hay having been spent on place 
Quantities of oops. pears, plums and cherries; 
1 mile to depot, P. O., stores; two other villages 
within 1% miles Good two-story house, one 
barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; carriage 
house, 2 ells, other out buildings. Borders hand- 
some sheet of water %4 mile. Price $4000, 4 
eash, whichis less than buildings cost. Large 
list of farms and village places, for particulars of 


which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or | 


J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston’ 


LL STOCKED.—For sale, 145 acre river farm 

14% miles from city of 25,000, 40 from Boston. 
7 room house, barn 40x100, with cellar; 2 poultry 
houses (one cost $1500), Now carrying 50 head 
and 5 horses. Milking 30 fine Jersey cows. Ownei 
sells milk at door; an excellent opportunity for 
retail route; also market gardening. Four acres 
Crosby sweet corn; this crop for years has been 
marketed with a leading seed house; crop for ’96 
is engaged. Best of water on farm and at build- 
ings. '% acres in strawberries, 25 grafted apple. 
Age of owner demands a change. 





ACRES on MAIN LINE B. & M., ten miles 
e? from Boston. Soil very best of black loam. 
Fruit consists of 80 apple trees, 40 plum, 3é€ 
peach, 6 cherry, 6 quince; 15 shade trees. House 
10 rooms and bath; stable 30x32, cellar under all. 
All buildings painted and blinded and built three 
ears ago. Price $5500. 
RU N—As market garden farm, land in 
] high state cultivation. 14% miles from Ssta- 
tion, 23 from Boston; 26 acres, 
ance pasture; 50 fruit trees. Is free from rocks, 
easy to work. Seven-room house, good barn. 
shed for farm wagons, etec., good henhouse; ex- 
cellent market 3 miles away. All farm tools, 
wagon, top buggy. 75 fowl, 2 cows, 1 heifer, 2 
horses go with this place for $2800. $1200 cash 
balance 5 p. ¢. 


13 tillage, bal- 





ESIRABLE FARM 24 miles frm Boston 

] high location, over looking handsome sheet 
of water. Farm contains 87 acres, 35 tillage, 37 
pasture. balance wood. Fruit for home use. Two 
story house cf 9 rooms, newly painted and blind- 
ed. Barn 41x38, 2 poultry houses. Bulldings in 
first class condi ion land well fencec. Assessed 
for $4200, price $4600 including 6 cows, 2 hors- 
es 40 fowls, 4 wag: ns, 1 cart, double runner sled, 
harnesses, and all the farm tools and machinery. 
EN FARM, 18 miles out, 6 minutes to elec 
trices and steam; 20 acres, sloping south, 

500 ft frontage on street; old Colonial house 9 
rooms in thorough repair; stable and cow barn; 
city water in buildings; fruit i: variety; 2 hen 
houses with y rds wiredin, Included is 1 Jer- 
sey cow, 1 heifer, 250 Langshan fowls, all the 
crops, 1 horse, and all for $2800, $1000 down. 
Several other poultry places, and on easy “erms 
«> ACRES smooth, level land. % miles from 

l 2 station, stores, churches and publie library 
Borders river; 700 feet frontage on main street. 
17 miles from Boston. No buildings; good for 

| poultry or green house, price $750. 





} Megas ig L FARM, 84 acres; house 2-story 
and ell, LO rooms; barn 50x60, ell 30x40; 
piggery 15x60 with basement; hennery 12x24; 
ice-house and wagon sheds; 3 silos, 300 tons ca- 
pacity. Land level and free from rocks, 50 acres 
unde: plow; situated on a main road, 1 mile to 
stores, post office, churches and station; 12 miles 
from Worcester (population 100.000.) Stock 
consists of 20 cows, 1 bull, 7 young stock, 4 
horses and 30 or more swine, 2 pairs heavy har 
nesses, 1 pair light harnesses, express harness, 
light harness, 1 2-horse wagon, 1 1-horse wagon, 
l-horse cat aud harness, Democrat buggy, 1 
| 2- horse sled, 2 sleighs, manure spreader, mow- 
ing machine, horse rake, tedder, potato planter 
| corn planter, seeder, W Wood reaper an 
binder, 10 h.p. boiler and engine, ensilage cutter 
| and carrier, grist mill, every kind of small tool. 
Will sellfarm,’ *k and tools for $8000. Half 
| cash, balance ~nt. 


| 


| 


house for 100 fowls, 20 apple trees, 100 | 100x1 
pear, 4 acre grape vines, cherries, peaches, cur- | 24, and 8x16—all having yards varyin 
rants, raspberries, strawberries, asparagus beds, | to 100 feet in length. f 


| 
| 
| 


INEST POULTRY PLAN’ in New Englano 
Near city of sane Roe tion, 25 miles from 
Home market for all eggs and poultry at 

top ay 34 acres land; land worth more for 
building lots than price asked for entire plant. 
Brooder house 75x15; hot water system; capa- 
city 1500 chicks. Breeding houses are, No. 1— 
75x12; No. 2-72x12; No. 3—75x12; No. 4— 
; No. 5—72x15. Two smaller ones, 12x 
from 60 
uildings facing south. 
$2000 to $3000 worth pine 
Brook crosses field. City water 
Dwelling 
fine cellar; joins 
carriage house 24x36; cook house 16x24, two 


Land a good loam. 
lumber on place. 


| Stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H. P. boiler, en 


Will sell this for | 


| ensilage 


gine. Mann power bone cutter; clover cutter; 
one 600-egg Challenge, one 600-egg Monarch. 
All buildings clapboarded and painted. On main 
road,electrics soon to pass. 134 mile to store, 
+ yee oa churches, etc. There are 200 plum, 
0 —_ 12 pear. 100 currant, 100 raspberries, 
100 blackberries, and small strawberry bed. Price 


$10,000, one-half cash. Included are 800 pure 
bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, ite 
Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns. Investiga- 


‘ted. Address J. A. WILLEY, 


178 DEVONSHIRE Sr., Boston 


tiops- 
\ ARKET GARDEN FARM of 35 acres, 11 
A miles from Boston, % mile to station; large 
amount of truck grown for market yearly. Fine 
apple orchard of 75 io 100 trees, abundance ot 
rapes, gree variety other fruit. B’ldgs on high 
and and in fine neighborhood. Beautiful house 
15 rooms, bath. furnace, hard wood floors, excel- 
lent condition inside aud out, large lawn, fine 
shace. Good cow barn 10 tie-ups; horse barn, 6 
common, 1 box stall; deep cellars: water from 
well and cistern. Price $10,000 $4500 can re- 
main at 5 per vent. Might exchange for good in- 
vestment property. 





e MILES from BOSTON, 58 acres extra grase 
@d A lund; grass cut by machine. 1% story 
house, 10 rooms, painted and blinded. New barn, 
clapboarded and painted; fine cellar, water at 
buildings ; plenty fruit, wood for home use. In- 
cluded are 17 cows (just been tested), pair hors- 
es, fowls, everything in the line of farming tools 
and machinery. and in good condition. One and 
two miles re spectively from stations, stores, P.O, 
churches and schools. Milk sold at the door each 
day jor 32c per can the year round. Price for al) 
$5500, part cash; free and clear. 


e) = MILES OUT, reached by two lines of R.R. 
mi*) 40 acres,well divided; wood fur home use. 
Young apple orchard 100 trees (200 bbis.’96), 13 
pear, 90 currant, strawberry bed. Large house, 
10 rooms and ell, shed; barn 36x36, 16 ft. posts 
and herhouse, all pee and blinded, hree 
wells fine water; soil a deep, rich loam, free from 
rocks, very productive. 


Included are 4 cows, 2 
heifers, 


40 hens, 8jtons hay and fodder, 15 tons 
and pumace, all farming tools e »mplete; 
near good markets. A fine piece of property ip 
full running oraer. Prics $4800. 


OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 
ist. Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and is run as a market garden farm. 2nd. 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Only two 
minutes to station, 40 trains daily; water, ghts, 
and electrics throughstreet. Large cottage house 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub cellar: 
75 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winte! 


} Sash. Sold on very easy terms as a whole or in 
| sections, or will exchange for property on the 


0. C. R. R. or in R. I, Personally examined. 





STOCK and GRASS FARM 85 acres. One 
\) mile to station and P.O. 27 to Boston. House 
9. rooms, barn 30x85, annex 22x55, shed and wag- 
on house; all buildings painted and in good con- 
dition; well shaded; 500 peach, well fruited, 175 
plum just beginning to bear, 75 bearing apple 
trees, 10 cows, pair horses. 50 fowls, ail farmin 
tools, crops, and 50 tons in barn, Price for a 
$6000, 





Qe Ata between two of the best markets 
in the state, 20 miles from Boston. 5 minutes 
walk to electrics. 90 acres, well divided; soil a 
good dark loam; keeps 12 head; 100 apple, 25 
pear, 30 peach raspberries, blackberries ‘and 
grapes. Farm house 8 rooms, 2 barns, 3 hen 
houses, 3 good wells of water. Assessed $4000 
= na be and clear. There is $1000 
yorth wood and timber now ready ‘ut; ¥ i 

to P.O. and stores. a RS Tae 


YORK COUNTY, ME.,—1 mile to village, 6 te 
station. 100 acres nicely divided, lies on 
southerly slope of beautiful ridge. 10-room bouse 
and ell. Barn 37x65, several out buildings, As- 
sessed $2106, F. &C. Will sell farm, tools and 
horse $1700, &600 down, or farm alone $1500, 
500, dal. $100 yearly. Good place for summer 
boarders, and for poultry raising. 





1 ENTLEMAN’S PLACE. 18 miles out. 14 

I acres land; 2 story house, and stable, sever- 
al fine out buildings. Fruit of all kinds. 14 rooms 
in house, lighted by electricity; 2 front rooms 
carpeted at cost of $500 each, these remain. Thia 
property cost $20,000, owner’s price today is 
$7000—will consider an offer. Right in Village ; 
electrics pass the door. 1% mile to station. A 
large part of purchase price can lay on mortgage. 


YOLD TO SETTLE AN ESTATE. 60 acres 
‘ splendid land, well divided, good buildings. 
Brick house 9 rooms and ell, cement cellar, shed 
| and earriage house. Barn 70x38 with cellar 





under whole, built 1873, cost $3200, clapboarded 
and blinded, with cupalo. Poultry house for 100 
| fowl. Buildings face south and east; nice shade 
trees. Wood tor home use; variety fruit; water 
| from wells and springs. 2% miles to depot, 
stores and post office. and near two large cities; 
good train service to Boston on main line of B. & 
Price only 32600, Photo at office. 
iw IN BOSTON, but only 15 miles out and 
A one of the best truck and market garden 
farms to be found. 30 acies level land free from 
stone, only 4 or 5 miles from one of the liveliest 
markets in the state, a city of 30,000; 15 minutes 
to stores, station, post office, churches and the 
very best schools; well and city water (metered), 
high, healthy location, flue neighborhood. Old 
style house, 9 rooms in good repair; stable with 
accommodations for 3 horses and cow. Price 
$6000. 


SUBURBAN FARM 12% miles from State 
is) House; 50 acres; cuts 15 tons of nice English 
hay besides some meadow hay. 2 good orchards, 
300 cords of wood can be cat and sold. Old style 
farm house 9 rooms, newly shingled and painted. 
Barn, fair repair; sold with crops for $2500, 
$700 down. 


POULTRY PLACE. For $1800, 1% cash, 25 

miles out. Convenient to lines of R.R. into 
Boston. 17 acres tillage and 6 of pasture; will 
keep 5 or six head of stock, large variety fruit, 
200 ee in season. 1144 story house, 7 
rooms, newly painted and papered. Barn and 
hen house in good repair. Can show many other 
fice properties same day. 


ALL TO SEE PHOTO of this farm of 84 
acres (in one solid block). Land in good state 
of cultivation, easily worked, free from stone; 
very convenient, being only 3 minutes’ walk 
to electrics that take ove to K. R. station, stores, 
churches. State Normal School and library, little 
over amile distant; 10 miautes to post office, 
store and church. Buildings consist of a hand- 
some 2 story house and ell of 12 rooms, heated 
by furnace, woodshed, carriage house, barn and 
shed, and all in excellent repair; good shade, 
handy to lake where excellent boating facilities 
are to be had. 
4 NY OTHER DESIRABLE FARMS for 8: le 
Any size, price or location desired—Adadre ss 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 


—OR-- 


J. A. Willey, 


Koom 502. 178 Devonshire St. 
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Absolutely Pure 














THE HORSE. 


—It is seldom that a single groom 
has the care of so much speed as one 
upon J. Malcolm Forbes’ stock farm. 
He has Nancy Hanks 2.04; Arion 
2.07 3-4, and Bingen 2.12 1-2 


—Star Pointer, 1.59 1-4, having de- 
feated every horse eligible to race with 
the two-minute-matk 
He will, 
however, be sent against the high-wheel 
against the 


him and broken 
is announced about to retire. 
2 06 


sulky mark of and 


wagon record of 2.08 1-2. 


A 
owned 
very prominent 
year. She has showed up well in 
every race in which started. 
At Hartford she won the 2.12 and 2.10 
trotting events in one week. It is said 
that she is driven on an order wagon all 
winter. 


called Alcidalia, 
of 


racing 


little 
by Mr. Pierce 


mare 


Boston is 
in circles this 


she has 


—To keep horses in health there is 
nothing like late and early feeding, says 
an exchange. The long night fast, 
which is unnatural to the horse, who is 
a nocturnal feeder, is bad, and the going 
immediately into hard draught on a full 
stomach The whose 
horses look best in condition, brightest 


is worse. man 
in their skins and coats, and enjoy the} 
greatest freedom the 
man who is at the stable early in the 
morning—a full two hours before the 


horses are brought out to work. 


from disease, is 


—Secretary Wilson, it is reported, will 
make an effort through the agents of 
the department of agriculture, to bring 
the 
Enquiries have come 


our home breeders in touch with 
foreign markets. 
here recently from several European 
states to know what chance there would 
be suitable for 
cavalry. 


Secretary Wilson, it is stated, will 


here to obtain horses 


receive reports from the countries need- 
ing stock, showing just what style of 
horse is in demand; and also 
from those likely 
competitors with us in filling orders. 
This much stated 
with absolute assurance. The horse not 


reports 
countries to prove 


can be in advance 
wanted is a small, trotting-bred horse— 
long legged, light bodied, long coupled. 
If there is any place for such a horse off 
the race track, it is certainly not in cav- 
alry service. Horses for this purpose 
at 
they do need above all 


do not need great speed, especially 
the trot, but 
stamina and constitution—good feet and 
legs anda good, heavy middle. Our 
ideal trotter reverses almost every canon 
of horse 
durance.—Farmer’s Home. 


sense for hardiness and en- 

J. W. Titley of Chicora, Pa., who 
purchased Star Pointer : yearling 
from H. P. Pointer of Tennessee, says: 
‘Star trotter 
yearling. He never paced a step until 
the winter he was coming two years 
old, and about the first of Apri!, 1891, 


he could wiggle about as fast as I couk 


AS i 


4 


was a natural when a 


run down the quarter-stretch. 

‘“*Star was such a big, growthy fellow 
that we didn’t pay much attention to 
him. 
the farm that caught our fancy far more. 
But in June, 1891, he 
step. and we soon forgot the others. He 
took a record that year of 2.34 1-4, but 
could have gone several seconds faster. 


In fact, there were other colts at 


commenced to 


lt was this same year that we gave Hal 
Braden a mark of 2.43 as atwo-year old. 

‘As a three-year-old Star Pointer was 
the result 
at least half of 
-25 at present, and a 


stinted to a few mares, and 
was 11 
them can pace in 
couple of them in 2.15. 

‘«] that had we put 
hobbles on Star Pointer in the begin- 


colts, and, sir, 


») 


am convinced 
ning to make him pace we would have 
spoiled him as a sensational race horse. 
But we didn’t know anything about 
hobbles then, and were compelled to go 
slow. Mr. Heard of Meadville gave 
Star Pointer his early education, E. F. 
Geers developed his sensational speed, 
and McCleary piloted him the greatest 
mile of modern times.” 

The remarks of Mr. Titley about put- 


ting on hobbles are worthy the notice of | tage if you were to hang it over the| 


men who are engaged in the business of 
raising trotters. It is better to let na- 
ture have its slow course, and the colt 
get some size, structure and strength, 
before artificial means are employed. 
Many a race horse, whether trotter or 
pacer, is ruined by over anxious methods. 
Star Pointer might have been a trotter 


of great repute if he had been allowed | 


to run out until four years old and then 
had done slow work, like laboring on 
the farm. 





Don’t you believe that German Peat Moss is 
an economical and healiby horse bedding ?Ask 
C. B. Barrett, 45 North, Market street, to send 
you testimonials. 


Weather and Crops. | 


FOR WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 27. | 

The crop season of 1897 is practically 
at an end. Some harvesting vet remains | 
to be done, but in general all crops, ex-| 
cept late fruit, are now secured. The) 
_week just closed has been favorable for 
gathering crops in many localities, 
while in others the reverse is true. The 
| first killing frosts of the fall occurred in 
all interior sections the 22d, the 
(mercury falling below freezing at nu- 
merous places All tender vegetation 
was killed, and late hardy crops were 
injured to some extent, although the 
the latter were beyond 


on 


majority of 


On the whole the season has been 
disappointing and discouraging to farm- 
ers, yet some lines of farm produce have 
The season 
the ot 

conditions 
until 


yielded very abundantly. 


opened early and with best 


unfavorable 
continued 


promise, but 


soon developed and 
nearly all classes of crops were beyond 
recovery. May and June were poor 
growing months, owing to excessive 
extreme 


rains, low temperature and 


cloudiness. Agricultural operations 
were suspended much of the time. Jaly 
gave several days of warm, growing 
weather, foliowed by well remembered 
excessive rains, which did great damage 


” 


by ‘‘drowning” plants, preventing har- 
vesting of rye and hay, and causing 
potatoes to blight and rot. August 
conditions were nearly normal, but the 
damage of the early season could not be 
overcome. 

Farmers who planted on dry ground 
will receive as much money as usual for 
their crops, but on low land much time 
and fertilizer wasted. A 
prominent feature of the season is the 
they gen- 


has been 


. 


poor quality of most fruits 
erally lack both 
Apples are a very small crop, of poo 


quality ; peaches a partial failure owing 


flavor and sugar. 


to blight; pears and plums large yield; 
except straw- 
Potatoes have 


grapes poor; berries, 
berries, were abundant. 
turned out to be practically a failure. 
The first hay crop was large in bulk, 
but very badly damaged in harvesting. 
The 


Pastures have held out in fine condition, 


crop of rowen was extra good. 


and there has been no occasion for com- 
plaint of shortened water supplies. 
The Most of the 


ear corn maiured, but did not fill out 


corn crop is light. 


well. Silos were used to a great extent, 
and probably with profit. Grain crops 
have been abundant, but off in quality, 
although oats were good and rye fair. 
Ve 
bers, squash, etc., have not done well 


getables, such as tomatoes, cucum- 
in general. Onions are also below the 
average. 

The season 
weather. Fall 
and the top of the ground is in good 
Feed stock 
excellent condition. Farmers are hope- 
ful.—J. W. Smith, 
Boston, Mass. 


is closing with fine 


seeding is well along, 


shape. is good, and in 


Section Director, | 





Rambouillet Sheep. 


This breed is being highly recom- 
mended by some authorities for New 
England farms, as an excellent general 
They 
mutton carcass with fleece of long, fine 


purpose sheep. unite a large 
staple wool, and have great endurance. 
The Rambouillet French 
originated from an importation of about 
four hundred selected head of Spanish 
Merino into France in 1786. These were 
placed on the farm of Louis XIV.at 
Rambouillet, from which they took 
their name. In breedingfrom these the 
| French aimed to produce sheep which 


or Merino 


should not only retain the fine fleece of 
the Spanish Merino, but should also 
make good mutton sheep, and in this 
they have been very successful, produc- 
| ing 
pounds, and females 150 to 200 pounds. 


mutton males weighing 250 to 300 


Some people consider the Rambouillet 
suitable for early lambs, as the ewes 
show a disposition to couple earlier in 
the fal! than the English breeds, but 
they are not recommended for this pur- 
| pose by other authorities except as a 
cross upon black faced sheep. 


She Corrected the Professor. 


A college professor, who prided him- 
self on his correct English, heard his 
wife remark: ‘‘l intended to tell 
to bring a fresh bucket of water.” 
| «You mean a bucket of 
fresh water,” corrected the Professor. 
‘‘T wish you would pay some little at- 
tention to your rhetoric. 


Jane 


doubtless 


Your mis- 
‘takes are curious.” A few moments 
| later the Professor said: ‘‘My dear, 
that picture would show to better advan- 


| clock.” 


“Ah,” 


| she replied quietly, ‘you 


| doubtless mean if I were to hang it 
above the clock. If 1 were to hang it 
over the clock, we could not tell the 
time. l wish you would be more care- 
ful with your rhetoric, my dear, your 
mistakes are curious.” 

And the Professor became all at once 
| very interested in his book. 








E——————— i ————_______ 
|Wattaquottoc Farm, 
| BOLTON, MASS. 

A. J. C. C. Jerseys, bulls, cows, heif- 
ers and calves for sale by 


JOHN A. & PAUL CUNNINGHAM. 
Mention Mass. Ploughmar 


THE TIMES ARE OUT OF JOINT. 
REFLECT!! 


THE MASSES wast to be 
HUMBUGGED/! 


So ad buy Inferior and dangerous soaps to procure 
wo THLESS presents, or else the dealer 
recommends cheap soaps on account of extra profit. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
If you want the BEST and PUREST soap 





made, BUY the famous WELCOME and the 


superior WHITE CREST Soaps. 

THEY HAVE NO EQUAL 
and will not injure the finest fabric or skin. 
mae ty Curtis Davis & Co. 

BOSTON, MASS. 





Why Leaves Fall in Autumn. 


The plant is a most delicately self- 
regulating drganism. It cannot increase 
the water-supply, but it may and does 
decrease the evaporating surface by cast- 
ing or shedding the leaves, a reaction 
which it exhibits to other conditions as 
well. Like the true seaman, however, 
the plant does not shorten sail by cut- 
ting away its canvas, but, a deliberate 
and well-timed series of processes, with- 
draws all the 
leat which may be useful to it back into 


of the substances from 
its body before it discards the empty 
sheets of cells and woody fibres of the 
petiole and lamina. 

setore proceeding to a description of 
the mechanism of leaf-fall it may be well 
to call attention to the popular and erro- 
neous idea that the coloring and casting 
of autumnal! leaves are due to the action 
It is true that the phenomena 
leat-fall 
temperatures, but, as may be seen from 


of frost. 


of autumnal ure due to low 
the above, the defoliation of the plant is 
not a reaction to the cold, but is an ad- 
justment to the limited water-supply 
furnished by the chilled roots. The re- 
duction of the water-supply and the be- 
ginning of the leading to 
defoliation occur a long time before the 


temperature of the air is depressed to 


processes 


the freezing-point or the formation of 
frost. The influence of low tempera- 
tures upon the plants is illustrated by 
the manner in which leaves of tobacco 
and melon plants blacken and die as the 
result of cool nights before the occur- 
rence of trost. These plants transpire a 
relatively large amount of water from 
the broad leaves, and if the temperature 
of the soil descends to forty degrees Fah- 
renheit, the roots are unable to take up 
the necessary supply of water, and the 
leaves are literally dried out, though 
they are incorrectly described as frozen 
frosted 
Magazine. 


or by gardeners. — Harper’s 


A Staunch Vessel. 


The American-built bark True Love is 
probably the oldest vessel afloat and in 
service, although at present she is used 
She 133 


years old, having been built in Philadel- 


only as a coal hulk. is now 
phia in 1764. 

When the True Love was built on the 
banks of the Delaware she was the larg- 
that the Dela- 


ware had ever floated, being 96 feet 8 


est vessel of commerce 


inches over all. The following year she 
sailed from Philadelphia, and so far as 
her native 
She was 


returned to 


1373. 


known never 
waters until Aug. 


then 109 years old, and in such a good 


22, 
state of preservation that she made a 
good passage from Ivigut, Greenland, 
with a cargo of kryolite, her master 
Shortly 
afterward she sailed to London and soon 
was turned into a coal hulk. 
The True Love has outlived 


being Capt. Thomas Nathaniel. 


all other 
vessels of her class, or any other, and 
indicates that her creators were master 
shipbuilders, for when here in October, 
1873, she was passed after having been 
surveyed by the American Lloyds. Her 
96 feet 8 
inches; beam, 26 feet 9 inches; depth of 


dimensions are: Length, 
hold, 17 feet; registered tons burden, 
296. Although 


register, and so far as known has al- 


she has an English 
ways beenin trade under the English 
flag, she still reflects credit upon the 
American workmanship that prevailed 
upon the Delaware in the middle of the 


last century. 


Berry Work for Octo ber. 


The condition of the berry plant at 
the close of the growing season 1s a cer- 
tain indication of the product the fol- 
lowing year. Let us examine: Is the 
foliage free from rust and blight? Is 
the cane mature and well ripened? Is it 
stocky and well supplied with strong 
vigorous buds? Is it free from spot, 
speck and blemish? Are the roots light, 
fibrous and strong? Is the pith, the 
vital or essential part of the plant, bright, 
\freshand firm. If so, we are assured 
| that with a fair season and proper win- 
ter protection, a full crop may be ex- 


| pected. 


In many localities I fear berry canes, | 


| repeated. It shonld be understood that | 


roots of plants are very flexible and | 
/may be turned and doubled in any | 
|direction. Now in laying bushes down 
/for the winter the bending must be ‘n| 
the root, and below the surface of the 
ground. It is not at all difficult but 
| Simply requires a little care and prac- 
tise. 

This method of protection is given 
at anexpense of seven or eight dollars 
per acre. There is no doubt as to the 
great advantage of such protection, and 
it should be practised in all latitudes 
‘where the thermometer ever reaches 
ten below zero. Never attempt to 
grow berries in northern climates with- 
out winter protection. 

It may be done any time after frosts 
and before the ground freezes. Select 
a time when there is no frost in ground 
or bush, remove two or three inches 
of earth from base of hill, gather the 
canes in close form, with a wide fork 
hands, and bend 
to be laid, while 


or well protected 


gently in direction 


second party inserts fork near opposite | 


base or with foot pressed firmly against 
the hill; it is forced to the bending only 
in the root and covered with earth, the 
top of succeeding hill resting along the 
side of preceding hill. — M. A. Thayer, 
in the Country Gentleman. 


Plenty of | Soup, 


A young cockney couple went to 
Paris to spend their honeymoon, and 
put up at 
the way F. L. S. begins a yarn in the 
Atlanta Constitution. 


On sitting down to their first dinner, 


a fashionable hotel, is the 


end not knowing any French, the cock- 
ney took up the bill, pointed to the first 
item thereon. 

The waiter promptly brought soup, 
to which full justice was done. He 
then pointed to the second item. 

The looked surprised, but 
brought two more plates of soup. 


waiter 


Not waiting to show his ignorance of 
French, he and his bride soon disposed 
of the two plates of soup, although the 
effect was very filling. 

Thinking to strike something solid, 
the cockney pointed to the fifth line on 
the bili. This 
started, but, obeying orders, brought 


time the waiter fairly 
two more plates of soup. 
Accepting their fate with calm dig- 
nity, they also disposed of the third lot. 
‘Well, “TI think 
we’ve had enough soup to get along 


, 


Jennie,” said he, 
without meat; suppose we slip down 
to the pastry !” 

Approved in each case. 

Bound not to make any mistake this 
time, the cockney then expressed his 
desire to be served with the last item 
on the biil. 

The 
shoulders 


(waiter) shrugged his 


as quick 


gurcon 
and 
placed before them a bundle of tooth- 


as 


lightning 


picks. 





A GOOD THING 


FOR WOMEN TO REMEMBER. 

That in addressing Mrs. Pinkham they are 
communicating with a woman 
experience in treating 1» woman's ills is greater 
than that of any physician—male or female. 

A woman can talk freely to a woman when 
it is revolting to relate her private troubles to a 
man—besides, a man does not understand 
simply because he is a man. 

Many women suffer in silence and drift along 
from bad to worse, knowing full well that they 
should have immediate assistance, but a nat- 
ural modesty impels them to shrink from ex- 
posing themselves to the questions and probably 
examinations of even their family physician. It 
is unnecessary. Without money or price they 
can consult a woman, whose knowledge from 
actual experience is greater than any local phy- 
sician living. 

| The following invitation is freely offered ; 
accept it in the same spirit. 

Women suftering from any form of female 
weakness are invited to communicate with Mrs. 
Pinkham at Lynn, Mass. All letters are re- 
ceived, opened, read and answered by women 
|; only, thus has been established the external 
confidence between Mrs. Pinkham and the 
women of America which has never been 
broken and has induced more than 100,000 suff- 
| erers to write her for advice during the last 
four months. Out of the vast volume of ex- 
perience which she has to draw from, it is more 
than possible that she has gained tne very 
knowledge that will belp your case. She asks 
nothing in return except your good will, and 
| her advice has relieved thousands. Surely any 
| woman, rich or poor, is very foolish if she does 

not take the advantage of this generous offer of 
| assistance.—Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co. 
| Lynn, Mass. 

| 


-a Woman whose 





BROCKTON 


New England's Greatest Carnival. 


now so promising, are greatly injured | 


| high. This injury is observed only in 


| the pith, the life marrow being dark and 
| shrunken, a few inches above the ground, 
| the cane above and below showing a fine 
_ vigorous growth. 
almost certain to mature no fruit the 
| coming season. 
In any event it is important to save 
‘all good canes by mostthorough winter 
protection. This 1s best done by bend- 
| ing bushes to the ground and covering 
| with fresh earth. 
| described many times, but needs to be 


Canes so affected are | 


The process has been | 


by early spring frosts, severely freezing | 
| the young shoots when but a few inches | 


FAIR 


Features to Please Everybody. 


Ucl. 6, 7, 8&9 


PCR TRS 
AAR 
| | 


Examine them closely. | 


|son Grange September 25th. 
| meeting at 11 A.M. 


igramme: Singing by the Grange; | 
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—— 


SPRINGER BROTHERS 


++8++ 

All our former customers, 

who have never yet vi-ited 

v ment, are invited to call early and make 

ANNOUNCEMENT selections from our New and Elegant Stock ot 
Capes, Coats, Russian Blouses, 
Furs, Suits, Skirts, Silk Waists, 
Petticoats, Waterproofs, Etc...... 

The Leading Cloak, 


SPRINGER BROS,, 222 erties sex 500 Washington ut. | 


THE GRANGE. re 


RPP 


Old Colony Pomona met with Han- 
Business 
Dinner was served 
to about 125 patrons. Public meeting | 
at 2 o’cilock, with the following pro- | 





well as lad 


our e 


as 


SPECIAL FALL 


stat 
then 
Essay, ‘‘How to make the Grange a | 
Success,” Brother C. C. Tinkham of 
Nemasket; piano duet, Sisters Holmes 
and Norton of Hanson; reading, Sister 
Thomas of Bridgewater; song, Sister 
Holmes of Hanson; reading, an original 
poem written by Sister McRoberts of 
Hanson; address, subject, «‘Individual 
Responsibility and Effort,” Brother 
Simons of Middleboro. The fifth de- 
gree was conferred in the evening on a 
The of 
the Old Colony Pomona conferred the 





Union Teachers’ 


Teachers Wanted! pee ee inte sien 


REV. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 
Toronto, Can., New Grleana, La., New York, N.Y. 
cisco, Cal, Chicaqo, 111., St. Louisa. Mo.. and Denve 
There are thousands of positions to be filled during the school term, caused 
death, ete. We had over 8000 vacancies during the past season. Unqualitied fa 
ing teachers in every part of the U. 8. and Canada, as over 94 per cent of those wh 
before August secured positions. One fee registers in 9 offives. Address all Applicatio 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


class of twenty-nine. officers 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
fifth degree on a class of thirty-two at 
Mattapoisett, September 17th. 


Stoughton Grange. 





At the regular meeting of Stoughton 
Go to Taunton, | 


The annual winter meeting of the| 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture is 


wine a D ADWAY’S 
" PILLs, 


Always Reliable, Purely Yegetabie 


Pertectly tasteless, elegantly coats 
ovate, purify, cleanse and strength: 
Pills for the cure of all disorders 
cational and interesting and the record | Bowels, Kidneys, 

Dizziness, Vertig« 


Grange, last Monday evening, about MEDICAL. 
members were 
chairs were all 
Miss Mattie 


master and she handled the gavel ina 7 
care 


one hundred present. 
filled by 


Sawyer as 


The various 


ladies, witna 


at Taunton. 
which the 
bestows every year upon these meet- 


year 


* attention 
most ‘‘masterful’ manner. 


It to 
Grange Fair Thursday and 
October 14 and 15. Brothers 
and Maxwell were appointed reception 


was voted have tue annual 


ings should elicit the hearty approval 
the 
this approval should be manifested by 


Friday, | , 
*’ | of farmers throughout State and 


Lamb 


; X : a large attendance. 
committee to the State Grange which ’ : 
: ; : The meetings are always highly edu- 
is to be held in Brockton. The regular ‘ - 

2 . S Bladder, Nervous 
business being transacted the meeting », Costiveness, Pile 
was turned the hands of the 
Worthy and the following 
very interesting programine was ren- 
the ladies of the 


grange are capable of producing a fine 


of them given in the annual reports is 

conclusive evidence of their value. Sick Headache, 
These reports, since 1866, or there- 
abouts, agricultural library 
ot no slight importance and a complete 
set of them is to be prized. 


into 
Lecturer, 


form an 


Female Complaints, 


dered, showing that 
Biliousness 
Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, 


AND 


. A It is an in-| 
entertainment at short notice: : . 
ve : ¢ teresting question how many persons 
Che first number was a piano duet, | : 


by Misses Flora Goldsmith and Martha 
Ayers, followed by 


possess a complete file of these reports. 
[ know of but one, Charles O. Ellms, 


a reading by Mrs. oe 
; of Scituate. 


by 
Vanston, 


The point I want to em-| 
a] phasize is this, that the Board should be | 

encouraged this year by a phenomenal | 
attendance to testify appreciation of its All Disorders of the L 


services. TURNER. 


Southworth; vocal duet Misses 
Blanche Alice 
laughable dialogue, entitled «‘Making! 
Potato Pudding,” by Mrs. Watts, Mrs. 
Ripley, Mrs. Griffin, Miss Griggs and 
Miss Vanston;: song, Mrs. Holmes; 
reading, Mrs. Tilden; duet, Mrs. 
Rogers and Mrs. Goldsmith; and then 
the Klondike,” 

consisted ladies 


and and 


Iver. 
Observe the following Symptoms result f 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: 
Inward Piles. Fulness of Blood in the H 
——_—_———- . ity of the —— Nausea, Heart 
of Food, Fulness of Weight in the 
BITS OF FUN. Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering of 
ipsa Choking or suffocating sensations y 
4 : : posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Wels 
Bobbie: Ethel, just | the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the H 

. ; 3 ciency of Perspiration, Yellowness of t 
promised me something nice and warm. | and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Chest, Lir 
den Flashes of Heat, Burning in the | 


A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS 
candy. | the system of all the above-named disor 


Norwell, Mass. 





St 


came ‘Visitors from mamma has 


of 
represent 


which several 


hunters in 
the Klondike, with abbreviated skirts, 
fur coats, 


dressed to gold Give me half vour candy and you can 
have it. Ethel: the 


Now what is it? Bobbie (munching) : 


Here’s s 
and numerous 
their backs, all 
This caused 
they had to 
before the 
A piano duet | 
Mrs. 
Vanston, 


rubber boots 


hy l 


Price 25 cts. per box, 
sent by mail. 


BE SURE TO GET RADWAY’'S 


Sendto Dr. RADWAY & CO I 
New York, for Book of Adv 


$100 REWARD 


For every 
of Colie, 
Splints,Contract 


takirg.”—Deiroit Free Press. 
ed and Knotted 


Why don’t (Cords Shoe Boll 


Don’t you know that When first: start 
ed, and Callous 


a rolling stone gathers no moss? Tramp of all kinds that 
Tuttle's 
Elixir 
Fails to cure. A 
sure, reliable and 
— eure 
sed and en- 
dorsed by 
ADAMS EX- 
PRESS Co. 
No other rem 
edly can show the 
results that we& 


sO 


parcels strapped on A spanking.— Life. 


appropriately labeled. 


that his love 
‘* Because I heard him 


tell Hetty, as they left church last night, 


‘How do you know 


merriment, and 


the 


much dream is over?” 


march in second time 
audience 
Mrs. 


piano solo 


was satisfied. 


that he knew a shorter way of reaching 
Farrell 


and 
Alice 
solo by Mrs. Rogers, finished 
delightful 
adjourned to the banquet hal), where 
and cake 


you 


by Ripley, &! her home than the route they had been 
and 


by “4 


a very 


The Lady of the House: 
you go to work? 


programme, after which all 
coffee, ice cream 
The «IT told 
expression of the ladies would indicate 


that 
two weeks 


sandwiches, 


., (from Boston): Madan, not to evade 
sO 


served. : ; 
your question at all, may I ask of what 


were 


2 practical utility moss is to a man in my 
the gentlemen will have to hustle athe 1S ' 
condition? 
from Monday night, when Rebelli 
: a ebellious four-year-old To y Bt 
they furnish the entertainment. ‘ ld Tommy sat 


on the bottom step of the back stairs 
kicking his fat little refusing 
0. AS yet we 


4 
utterly to obey his father, who had told | have never had a 
case of above diseases that the 
SURE. § [t will locate any lamene 
moist on part affected, rest dries out 
plications cure. Relieves Spavi 
Cockle Joints 


E. L. Horxrns. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


FOR 1897. 


legs and 





P , : . * ¢ 
him to go up stairs several times in in- | ¢ ~ 
After a 


few moments of ominous waiting his ex- 


We shall be glad to receive information | Creasing degrees of severity. 
from secretaries relative to the dates of hold- 
ing Fairs not included in the following list 


asperated parent picked him up some-!_ This is to certify that we hav 
Elixir on our horses for strains 1 
and acclimating green horses and hay 
ts equaland would not be without it 
We have also used it with the best res 
of colic and paralysis. We con 
medicine and liniment in the world 
plied. Signed, HANDY & WAT 
268 Purchase St., Boston, Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Brockton. Brockton...ee.-. eeeOct. 6, 7, 
Hampshire. Franklin and Hamp- 
den, Northampton 
Worcester North-west, Athol... Oct. 5, 6,7 
MAINE. 
Lincoln Co, Agricultural, Damar- 


what suddenly, set him down very firm- 
ly on a chair in his room, and then went 
out and shut the door. Silence reigned. hd if 
Not a sound from him for at least half 
an hour. Then the door opened and a 
little ol ‘‘Papa,,.,. 

ut, I Apa, | tism and all Joint and Throat aff 

have you got over your tantrums yet, | of either Elixir sent free by mai 
‘ Stamps to pay postage. Address 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, 


27 Beverly Street. Boston, Mass. 


ERHO 


ISCOLTM cee eceeecees ae —— nay eh : 
Saad r TUTTLE’S FAMIL : 
Sagadahoe Agricuitural, Tops- FAMILY ELIXI} 
es Oct. 12,13, 14 
CONNECTICUT, 

Danbury, Danbury...... 
Harwinton, Harwinton 
Killingworth, Killingworth .... 
Simsbury, Simsbury....... 
Stafford Springs, Stafford 

Springs. ... 


Wolcott, Wolcott 


sweet voice called 


DAM cocccoeeceosesecceesce 
for I should like to come down?’—The 
Pathfinder. 





ARE YOU GOING? 

Of course you are going to the Brockton 
Fair. Nearly every one does, and you will want 
to go to see the fun. Remember the dates,| On account of the partial fa 
October 6, 7,8 and 9, 


coccccccccce Oct. 
VERMONT. 
Brandon, Brandons+*+.....ce.seeeQct. 5, 6 


os 
13 Ohio farmers sre mov 


in the former state 
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= : 


Ridpath’s Illustrated History of the United States 


= _ From the Aboriginal Times to (and including) the World's Fair ——«aggy 
i fe country, and want toknow 


YOU want to know the history | IF IN FACT 
its History from the earii- 


of your country in the early 
est times to the present day you can find 
2. 





? 


- 


ae hehe oa 





YOU are interested in the thrill- 
ing events that attended the Rew 
olutionary War, and want toknow 
all about the causes of that great 
uprising, get Ridpath's History. 


a 
Tahoe! 


IF you area lover of your 


days of its scttlement you can 
find out al! about it in Rid it all in Ri 

it allin Ridpath Asan educational book 
for the children it is unsurpassed. 


path’s History. 


~~ 


} 
SARS SF 


= — : . 
No Single Book Ever Coutained Such an Amount of Valuable Information. 


THE BEST } { EVER ISSUED. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
WITH OVER 800 PAGES AND 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Printed on paper made ex 
attract 


BOOK 
BINDING 
INFORMATION 


ressly for the book, and bound in an 
Ne style, with black, gray and silver sides and back. 


REGULAR PRICE, $3.75. 


Price, including One Year’s subscrip 


tion to the Ploughman 3.75. 
THIS DOES NOT INCLUDE POSTAGE ? / : . 


OR EXPRESS CHARGES ON BOOK. 





